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SOCIETY FOR RELIEF OF PERSECUTED JEWS 
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Refugee Jews are still arriving in Palestine, many 
having this year been prevented from crossing Germany 
to embark for America. They arrive in extreme desti- 
tution. There has been a return of the severe outbreak 
of fever, as reported by the local Authorities, in Jaffa ; 
where, and at Jerusalem, many die, chiefly of want. Our 
weekly reports are most distressing. We employ 50 
daily at Abraham’s Vineyard, but thousands cannot get 
work. Without it they must perish. We ask funds for 
giving food, water, clothes, shelter, and work speedily. 
The Jewish quarter has no water supply. The poor 
suffer terribly from want of water to drink, especially 
in summer. 
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HIS WINE, once so prized, has had the ill-fortune to have all but dropped out of use. Various causes have been 

at work to account for this, but the s supreme one was the disease which fell upon the vines in 1851, and all but 

obliterated them. Since then the vineyards have steadily been resuscitated, till now they are producing as large a 

quantity and as fine a quality as at any previous period. The trade not having revived as r apidly as the increase in 

the produce, there is now a very heavy stock of fine Matured Wines in the island, which we can offer at very low 
prices for the quality and age. For general use, we would draw attention to the following : 


No, 1. FINE DELICATE DINNER "°° No. 3, Finer & Older Dinner Wine, ** °°” 
WINE, old style - - 24/- Dry Pale - - - - 39/- 
No. 2. Finer and Older do. do. 30/- No. 4, Fine Old, old style - - 36/- 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, Wine Merchants, 
LIVERPOOL: 37, NORTH JOHN STREET. MANCHESTER: 26, MARKET STREET. 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


The chief episode of the month has been purely 

A en negative in character, for it has consisted in the 
entire absence of success in the attempt to rouse 

the indignation of the country against the House of Lords. As 
Lord Randolph Churchill noted, with his habitual cleverness of 
political diagnosis, a sense of deep tranquillity has settled down on 
the country-——a’ sense of tranquillity which “the whisper of a 
faction ” has been powerless to break. But for certain indications, 
which cannot be mistaken, one might have supposed that the last 
thing the Gladstonians wanted to do was to get up an agitation 
against the House of Lords. As a matter of fact, however, they 
have tried to raise such an agitation and have hopelessly failed. 
The proof of this is to be found in the great speech delivered at 
Edinburgh by Mr. Gladstone in the last week of September (27 
Sept.)—too late to be chronicled by us last month. In this speech 
Mr. Gladstone clearly intended to strike the key-note of an agita- 
tion against the Lords. He doubtless expected that as in 1870 and 
1884, a hint from him would set copious streams of rhetoric flow- 
ing throughout the country, and that on a hundred platforms “ the 
Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill,” would be demanded. 


Not a bit of it! The country listened to Mr. Gladstone with that 
VOL. XXII. 19 
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“affection mingled with contempt” with which it is in the habit ot 
bestowing on the man who licks creation in octogenarians, but 
steadily refused to take the slightest interest in an agitation against 
the Lords. Accordingly Mr. Gladstone’s attempt promptly fizzled 
out. The epitaph of this abortive agitation might be written in the 
words of the “ Epitaph on a child who died as soon as born.” 


** Since I was so quickly done for, 
I wonder what I was begun for.” 


Mr. Gladstone’s attempt to terrorize the Lords, 
URIGHTENING though it proved so great a fiasco, is worth noticing 
in some detail, for it shows how much in earnest 
was the Premier, and how firmly he believed that he had only to 
strike a match to set the whole country in a blaze. The following, 
though it sounds ridiculously feeble when read after the event, or, 
rather, after the absence of any event, was doubtless meant to be 
taken as “ Jove’s authentic fire.” 


** How,” asked Mr, Gladstone, ‘‘ are we to face the situation? Of course, not 
by dreaming of illegality in any form. Nay, more, while we abhor violence, | 
would in such a case as this even dissuade vehemence, which is quite unnecessary. 
What we want, gentlemen, is determination ; calm, solid, quiet, but fixed deter- 
mination. I cannot produce to you what is called a ‘cut-and-dried’ solution of 
the present dilemma. If there were such a solution this would not be the time, 
and this would not be the place, for producing it. I yet cling to the hope that 
wiser counsels may prevail in the House of Lords to induce them to grant to the 
people of Ireland some just satisfaction on behalf of their national aspirations.” 


Such was the attempt to get up an outburst of indignation in 
the country. The endeavour to overawe the peers themselves 
by hinting terrible schemes of reform was equally futile. Why 
should not the Lords, demanded Mr. Gladstone, be liable to dismissal 
and dissolution like the Commons ? 


‘We say, if a majority is to be punished for misinterpreting the judgment of 
the country, why is not the majority of the House of Lords to be punished when 
it misinterprets the judgment of the country? Let us have fair play and no favour. 
If the Commons’ majority, who received a commission from the people, have, 
notwithstanding, so grossly mistaken their duty as to have misinterpreted the 
people, we will allow that they are justly dismissed. But then, upon the same 
principle, the House of Lords, who, in the first place, contravene the apparent 
judgment of the people—because that is the vote of the House of Commons—who, 
in the second place, arrest the whole course of business of the country, and who, 
in the third place, undertake to determine that which is not their business at all, 
in the face of the deliberate judgment of the country, when they misinterpret the 
intention of the country—on what principle are they to pass off with impunity— 
that impunity which only encourages them to repeat upon the first convenient 
oceasion a similar proceeding, or, as some would almost say, a similar prank to 
that which they have just committed ?” 


Yet in spite of all these mighty threatenings, no one has been able 
to produce a single case of an intimidated peer. The bullets have 
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all gone over their heads. As Lord Randolph Churchill pointed 
out, the situation is exactly that described in “The Jackdaw of 
Rheims.” It will be remembered that in the poem the thief was 
cursed by the Archbishop with bell, book, and candle, and in every 
mood and every tense : 


‘* But what gave rise to no little surprise, 
No one seemed one penny the worse.” 


The action of the Lords has given rise to a good 
deal of academic discussion on the nature of and 
uses of Second Chambers, and the possibility of 
setting up a reformed Second Chamber in the United Kingdom. 
On these theories we will make one or two remarks. In the first 
place if a new Second Chamber—no, that is a foreign phrase, and 
must not be used of the Mother of Parliaments—if a new Upper 
House is to be set up it must be one which will be able to meet the 
Commons on equal terms, and say to them “ We are as good as you, 
and have our patent of power conferred as you have, direct from 
the people.” in order to fulfill this condition of stability and 
independence, and yet to differentiate the Upper from the Lower 
House, one plan would be to make the former consist of not more 
than 150 members chosen by constituencies four times as big as 
those which elect the House of Commons, but a stronger Senate 
could probably be formed through the medium of the County 
Councils, each of which might contribute two members.. Such an 
Upper House should be elected every seven years, but never dis- 
solved. A body thus constituted would no doubt prove a very 
efficient check on the House of Commons. There would be no 
fear of its merely saying ditto to the other representatives of the 
people. The fact that it would have different leaders, different 
traditions, different constituencies, and a strong desire to show it 
was not an echo of the Commons, would ensure independence of 
action. 


CONSTITUTIONAL 
THEORIES. 


Tue Trexp Dut though we believe that an Upper House might 
OF THE be devised in England which would prove as 
CONSTITUTION. strong as the Senate of the United States, we do 
not think it at all likely that any such body will ever be set up at 
Westminster. There are many signs to show that the trend of 
the Constitution is in a very different direction. Many wise minds 
of the present generation (witness Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour 
among the practical politicians and Professor Dicey among the 
Jurists) believe that the best practical check upon rash action by 
the representatives of the people is to be found in the Referendum. 
But the great difficulty of the Referendum is to find some authority 
19* 
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in whose hands can be placed its application. To apply it in every 
case is impossible, and to adopt the Swiss plan of requisition is not 
suitable to a country of nearly forty million people. It happens, 
however, that the process of development which is always going 
on in the Constitution has reduced the once co-ordinate powers of 
the House of Lords to the right of requiring, in cases where they 
deemed it advisable, that somewhat inefficient and cumbrous form 
of Referendum which we know as a Dissolution ad hoc. Lord 
Salisbury has again and again stated that this is practically all the 
Lords now claim, and in this he has been followed by many other 
speakers—notably Sir Michael Hicks Beach, who a year or two ago 
used, if we remember rightly, almost the very words we have employed 
on the present occasion. To give the House of Lords the power to 
apply, when they thought needful, a true Referendum would then 
mean the minimum of alteration in the letter of the existing 
constitution, and practically none in the spirit—a matter of 
supreme importance in any reformation of our capital institutions. 
No fresh legislation would be required. It would simply become 
the etiquette of the Constitution for the Lords to add to Bills, 
whic they considered required to be referred to the people, a 
clause declaring that, before “the said Bill” was presented for the 
Royal assent, writs should be issued to the Sheriffs of counties 
and Mayors of cities requiring them to hold a poll, at which all 
persons on the Parliamentary register should vote Aye or No on 
the question: “Is it your will and pleasure that a Bill entitled, 
&e., &e., shall be presented for the Royal Assent ?”; that if the 
answer of the majority was No, such Bill should not be presented, 
but that if Aye, it should be presented. Only one other change 
would be needed. It would not be fair to keep unwilling peers 
confined to a House whose powers had admittedly dwindled to 
the application of the Referendum, and, therefore, the House of 
Commons should not, as now, refuse to allow peers to be elected 
to fill vacancies in the Commons. As was pointed out in an 
article in the Contemporary Review in the spring of last year, 
there is really nothing to prevent a peer sitting in the House of 
Commons, except the writ calling him to another place, and the 
arbitrary policy of excluding persons presumed to be in a position 


to apply for a Peer’s writ, which it is believed would be pursued by 
the Commons should the case arise. 


We should thus get the opportunity of checking 

THE RIGHT OF , eee i — : 
-—pteccnncnin dling and balancing the , judgment of the representa- 
tives by the true will of the people; we should 

widen the choice of the voters while electing Members of the 
House of Commons, by including all our capable citizens, and 
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we should leave an Upper House respectable, not only by reason 
of its great traditions, but through the power of revision which the 
threat of applying the Referendum would give. The ability to say, 
“if you insist on this or that piece of bad work in your Bill we 
must add the Referendum clause” would, in the minor details of 
legislation, give the House of Lords a very considerable share of 
power. That we are inclined to think will be the evolution of the 
House of Lords. The country has no doubt out-grown government 
by an aristocracy, but it hates abolishing things when it can turn 
them to wise uses; and here, ready to its hand, is a use for 
the aristocracy—an aristocracy which is in no sense a Venetian 
oligarchy but a body always open to work of all kinds. The Lords 
will become the people’s Remembrancer, charged with the duty of 
saying, “does the Sovereign really desire this or that?” But for 
such an office who could be more suitable than a body of men 
who possess leisure, independence, cultivation, and a hereditary 
and traditional aptitude for public life? No doubt there is great 
uncertainty in all such prophecies, and the country in a fit of 
strong conservatism may create a Senate. Still it may safely be 
said that if the present line of development is followed we shall 
ultimately see the House of Lords in possession of the right of 
reference in its simplest and most effective form—a poll of the 
people. 


: The Econonvist in a recent issue puts an aspect of 
THE PEERS . ‘ - ‘ . 
AGAIN. the House of Lords’ question which is worth 
noting. “The feeling of some of the more 
thoughtful of the Conservative Peers may just now,” it says, “be 
compared to that of the American, who said that he wished every 
Irishman would kill a negro, and be hanged for it. Not a few of 
the Peers would feel only mildly sorry if the Lords killed Home 
Rule, and were abolished for doing so.” This feeling the Economist 
asserts is due to the fact that whatever Upper House is 
put in the place of the Lords must be stronger than they to 
resist the recklessness of the Commons in the matter of Legisla- 
tion. Possibly this is going too far; but, we may feel certain, that 
if a genuine demand for abolition comes, it will come from the 
Conservative party and the Lords themselves, and not from “the 
new Radicals.” 


After a very long and anxious search the Govern- 
ment have managed to get a Viceroy for India. 
Their choice is Lord Elgin, one of the few “ unpiaced ” peers who 
voted for the Home Rule Bill. Lord Elgin is an unknown man, 
but there has been, we think, an undue tendency to discredit the 
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appointment. A youngish man with his spurs to win, may prove 
far more capable than a middle-aged one, with “a respectable 
record.” Lord Dalhousie was not much over thirty when he 
landed in India. Yet he proved one of the ablest Governor-Gene- 
rals ever appointed, and in six months was the strongest force in 
Asia. It is, perhaps, too much to expect that Lord Elgin will turn 
out a second Dalhousie, but there is no reason for concluding off 
hand that he will be a failure, because he has not yet done any- 
thing. Very probably he has not yet had achance. People forget 
how exceedingly difficult it is for a young peer to make a career for 
himself. The House of Lords is not a place in which a young man 
can make himself a name, and the natural nursery of statesmen, by 
the wisdom of the Constitution, is closed to peers. On the whole 
then we can say once more, “ We might have had a worser.” 


iis iain a The death of the Master of Balliol deprives the 
BALLIOL. country of a great personality in the world of 
education. Professor Jowett’s chief claim to 

recognition by the outside world was the fact that he knew how to 
infuse into our academic machinery the true spirit of education. 
By precept and example he taught men how to teach. His main 
object was to get our Universities and Schools to turn out good 
citizens. Besides this the Master was a great scholar in the true 
sense of the word. He was not one of those who hold that scholar- 
ship is grammar in excelsis. Rather he regarded it as the apparatus 
for interpreting the great books of antiquity to the modern world. 
This interpretation he made it his aim to accomplish. By his ad- 
inirable translations of Plato, Aristotle and Thucydides, he put those 
who have no Greek, en rapport with the master-minds of antiquity. 
His translations have in them nothing of the “crib.” They are 
pieces of English prose of excellent quality, the translation ring, 
that terrible non-conductor of sympathy, being altogether absent. 
Many things, kind and unkind, have been said of Professor Jowett in 
his capacity of Head of a House. An undergraduate once declared 
that the Master took no interest in anyone who was not either “a 
peer, a profligate, a pedant or a pauper,” and this juvenile excursion 
into the region of alliterative epigram has been quoted in the case 
against the Master of Balliol. No doubt there was some truth in 
the sally, but it is not so bad as it sounds. The peer was probably 
destined to hold a great position in the world and, therefore, wanted 
careful looking after. So did the profligate—a youthful profligate 
is not really a profligate, and a little interest taken in him by a man 
like the Master might easily put him on the right track again. 
The pedant might also be a brand snatched from the burning and 
be “influenced ” into becoming a normal man. The pauper was of 
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course an object of special regard for a Head of a House. The poor 
scholar’s skiff is only too likely to founder in the university mill- 
pond if he is not well looked after. The Master, in a word, 
attended chiefly to those who wanted looking after, and left the 
well-regulated, well-conditioned young men of good means and 
moderate ability to look after themselves. The epigram, in fact, 
has more truth in it than point. The Master’s chief fault in our 
opinion was a certain over-estimate of the value of worldly wisdom 
in the formation of character. That, however, is a matter which 
we cannot argue out here. It must suttice to draw attention to 
the defect. 


bs _ Stories and sayings of the Master have been so 
Weitt MasTer’s numerous that we wonder one of the Puzzle 
Prize Journals has not asked its readers to name 
the three best, after the manner of the three best Academy picture 
competitions. Though untempted by a prize we will try our hand 
at a selection. First we put the story of how, when certain men 
would stay up in the Long against the Master’s wishes, he put on a 
heavy array of compulsory chapels and made “Buttery” rules which 
rendered it very difficult for them to get supplies, remarking at the 
same time, “This kind goeth not out but by prayer and fasting.” 
Second, we should put his score off the distinguished man who 
would tell improper stories after dinner—“ Shall we continue this 
conversation with the ladies?” Third, we place his saying of Dean 
Staniey—adapted from Sterne—“Even if it had rained mitres from 
Heaven his head was of such a shape that not one would have 
been found to fit it.” Before we leave the subject of the good 
things said of and by the Master, we will quote the sentence which 
used to pass current at Balliol ten or fifteen years ago as typical 
of the Master’s sermon manner. It is an excellent effort in the 
style of the Rejected Address. “To-day we say it is cold—or it 
is hot. When in truth it is neither—or rather, it is both. It is 
like the Church of Laodicea—lukewarm.” 


Prince Bismarck once declared that the Western 
Question was in reality far more dangerous to 
Europe than the Eastern. By the Western Question he meant— 
what is to happen to Morocco when the present Emperor dies and 
the inevitable anarchy reigns at Fezz. Those who watch foreign 
affairs carefully have been reminded of this fact and of the heaps of 
loose powder that lie about the domains of his Shereefan Majesty, 
waiting for a match, by the attack of the Moors on the Spanish 
fort of Melilla, and by the flutter of excitement. and apprehension 
which was at once awakened on the announcement that Spain was 
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going to send large reinforcements, and would possibly make de- 
mands on the Emperor. For example, the day after the news came, 
the Ambassadors of all the Great Powers waited on the Spanish 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in order to obtain assurances from him 
that Spain would do nothing to break down the present state of un- 
stable equilibrium produced by the jealousies and fears of the 
nations interested in Morocco. Stranger things might happen than 
an incident in Morocco being the signal for the Great War. Hence 
the nervousness of the diplomatists. Those who are inclined to 
regard Spain as a quantité négligeable should note the splendid 
courage displayed by the Spanish soldiers at Melilla. If Spain 
were to develop a leader, and could find a hard bottom in the 


slough of her finances, she might still be a formidable force in 
Europe. 


How can we expect the French to regard us as 
anything but a nation of eccentrics? We imprison 
the translator of “ Nana,” and talk, and not without reason, about 
the dangers run by a nation which allows the worship of the 
Goddess Lubricity ; but we treat the author of “ Nana” and the 
high priest of Lubricity as one of the select men of the earth, and 
a benefactor to humanity. What a people! That, we expect, was 
M. Zola’s feeling when he was being féted in England. Our visitor 
realized that though France may hate us we do not hate France. 


M. ZOLA. 


“‘T have noticed,” he said to a farewell interviewer, ‘“‘one very important 
phenomenon ; that is, that the Frenchman is more liked in England than an 
Englishman in France. I am glad you agree with me. We do not like anybody 
in France? I am afraid that is true ; you see, we have been in sore need,\and 
nobody helped us; we have been severely wounded, and nobody dressed our 
wounds ; we have been now isolated for so long, and naturally we are énervés ; we 
have a grievance against the rest of our neighbours. For all that, this dislike of 
the English is as unfortunate as it is silly, and the feeling is one of old standing. 
I speak quite apart from politics; it is between man and man. I am quite 
positive that you like us, and I shall give the widest publicity to the fact; may it 
be productive of some good in our future mutual relations ! ” 


That is a very clever piece of international diagnosis, which, how- 
ever, hardly redeems this disagreeable visit. 


The Revenue Returns for the past year are ot 

BupGeT Pros- extreme importance. Sir William Harcourt calcu- 
rIrasororion. lated on a deficit of £500,000 on the year; but in 
the half-year ending September 30th, the revenue 

has already shrunk by £1,271,000. The heaviest shrinkage has 
been in stamps; but there has been a reduction also of £300,000 
in Customs and Excise, which shows a decreased power of pur- 


chase. Now this means in all probability a deficit of at least 
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£2,000,000, and this again means high taxation, and high taxation 
means unpopularity for the Government. Under these circum- 
stances is it not likely that if in the Autumn Session the Government 
carries their non-contentious measures they may decide to dis- 
solve in January. They believe, probably without foundation, that 
a Dissolution on a brand new register is worth 200 votes to them 
in every Urban Constituency. Here is one inducement. The 
other is getting a Dissolution before the country has realized the 
financial imbroglio. On the other hand, the certainty of defeat 
which the Gladstonian managers have begun to realize should 
favour holding on. It will then be a choice between the sanguine, 
the impatient, and the timorous. But Mr. Gladstone belongs to 
the first category, and is in a terrible hurry. The chances then are 
in favour of precipitation. 


Two months ago we advocated in these coluinns 
the building of“ Rammers ”—vessels built specially 
for ramming. We are glad to be able to record the opinion of so 
great an authority as Lord Armstrong in support of this view. In 
his speech to the Elswick shareholders he expressed a strong 
desire that the building of such vessels should be a feature of the 
next Admiralty programme. What he had to say on the chances 
of armour at sea going as much out of use as shirts of mail on 
land was very interesting. 


RAMS. 


**Do what we will,” said he, ‘‘I believe that the means of attack will always 
overtake the means of defence, and that sooner or later armour will be aban- 
doned. Nothing can be more perplexing than this question of armour. Without 
complete protection from end to end, the vulnerable parts of the ship are liable to 
be torn to pieces by modern shells fired in quick succession against them ; while, 
on the other hand, the extension of armour over the now unprotected parts would 
so increase the load upon the ship as to involve the necessity of a corresponding 
reduction of armament and engines. There remains, then, only a further increase 
of size; but where is this to stop? The bigger we make our ships, the fewer we 
can have of them, and the fate of the Victoria painfully reminds us that size and 
cost have already reached a point at which the loss of a single vessel becomes a 
national calamity.” 


One thing is clear. If the Unionists only come 
back to Westminster in their full numbers they 
will be able to have things pretty much their own 
way. The proof is to be found in the fact that the Parnellites have 
declared not only that they will not come over to back up a 
Government which does nothing for the evicted tenants, but that 
they intend to stop in Ireland and make things hot for the Anti- 
Parnellites. Bang goes nine of Mr. Gladstone’s majority. But the 
Anti-Parnellites cannot let the Parnellites have it all their own way 
in Ireland. At least half-a-dozen of them must stop in Ireland to 


THE AUTUMN 
SESSION. 
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countermine their enemies. Mr. Gladstone, then, will be at least 
fifteen short by reason of the Irish row. That reduces his working 
majority to, say, twenty. But there are at least a dozen of his 
followers who are very Whiggishly inclined on the matter of Parish 
Councils. Nothing more need be said to prove that the Govern- 


ment will be utterly unable to carry things with a high hand in the 
Autumn Session. 


The gravity of the international situation created 
Braxce ANP py the Franco-Russian Alliance, and the fatuity 
of dismissing it as merely a parade of pleasure is 
dealt with by Admiral Maxse in an article in our issue of this 
month. We will only note here that the Russian fleet has been 
received with a feeling of positive rapture, and that the French 
nation has accepted the visit as a clear proof of the existence of a 
formal alliance. People talk as if a Franco-Russian Alliance were 
something unnatural and contrary to previous processes of evolu- 
tion in European politics. That, however, is an entire mistake. 
The Crimean War was an accident, and hardly disturbed the dream 
that France and Russia were the hammer and the anvil, and that 
between them the Teuton was to be beaten flat. As a proof of 
what we allege we may quote the words used by Lamartine in his 
“ History of the Revolution of 1848.” “Our alliance with Russia,” 
he says, “is proclaimed by nature :—it is revealed by geography. 
[t is an alliance of war to preserve two great races from danger ; it 
secures an equilibrium of peace by placing two great weights on 
each side of the Continent to keep down the centre, and by banish- 
ing England as their satellite to the sea and to Asia.” Under 
Lamartine’s scheme, the French were to—“ extend ourselves freely 
over Italy, repossess ourselves of Belgium and of the Rhine, and 
reassume our influence over Spain”; while Russia was to possess 
herself of Constantinople, the Black Sea, and the Adriatic. 


Count Taatte, the Premier of the Cis-Leithan por- 
AustRra's LEAP tion of Austria-Hungary, on October 13th announ- 
ced that the Government would bring in a Bill for 

establishing what is in effect Universal Suffrage in Austria. That is 
a tremendous step forward in the direction of democracy, though, 
to begin with, it will doubtless strengthen the hands of the Im- 
perial authority—the peasants will at first help the Emperor to 
keep the middle classes and the Liberals from obtaining power. 
Possibly the step is a wise one and will help to keep down Particu- 
larism, Austria’s great danger. At the same time it is difficult not 
to feel that with a population so little educated, and so little 
trained to the exercise of political duties, the new departure is a 
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perilous one. Meanwhile, the latest reports indicate that the pro- 
posal may have, for the time at any rate, to be withdrawn. The 
spokesmen of the various nationalities denounce the Bill, and it is 
quite possible that they may be able to prevent, or at any rate 
delay, its passage. 


There have been a considerable number of 
Unionist speeches this month, but none better than 
that made by Mr. Goschen at West Hartlepool, on 
October 11th. It was among the very best that even he has ever 
made—and many and great have been his oratorical services to 
the Union. His chief point was the danger of the policy of “ pro- 
miscuous mystification,” pursued by the Government—‘“a policy 
which is ruining all practical, all wise, all prudent legislation, and 
is impairing even the Executive Government of the country.” “I 
want,” said Mr. Goschen, “to show you how, looking to the vast 
and complicated questions which seem to surge up in almost every 
direction at home and abroad, it is mischievous to continue in the 
present state of tension; how those questions ought to be removed 
in order that men with freer minds may approach the solution of 
questions on which it seems to me that the prosperity of the 
future of our country depends. I say the present state is mischiev- 
ous to the reputation of the House of Commons, and detrimental 
to the sober conduct of attairs.” Almost as good was the passage 
in which he insisted on the danger which the country runs from 
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having “a preoccupied Premier! 


MR. GOSCHEN’S 
SPEECH. 


Nothing new has been published in regard to the 
cow-killing riots in India, but we have reason to 
believe that those most competent to pronounce an 
opinion are still exceedingly anxious as to the general situation. 
We may note, however, as a striking piece of evidence in regard to 
the feeling created by the riots, some extracts from private letters 
from Bombay, which were published in The Manchester Guardian. 
According to one of them, elaborate preparations have been made 
in case of a renewal of the disturbances. The fort has been pro- 
visioned for five years. The signal for alarm is six guns per 
minute fired from the big guns, and the soldiers and volunteers 
have been instructed how to act. “We, in this suburb,” says the 
writer, “are to take refuge in the small-arms factory till further 
orders.” He adds that of course these are only precautions, but 
that “ still there is a bad feeling abroad.” The other letter is even 
more alarmist in tone. After declaring that there are rumours of 
riot and mutiny in the air, the writer proceeds :—* The growing 
feeling seems to be that there will be rebellion before long, but 
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the police say nothing serious could happen for several months 
yet, as the rebels have not got ammunition and other necessities 
in sufficient store to attempt anything more than a hand-to-hand 
fight with sticks.” No doubt this is all somewhat exaggerated, but 
even when every allowance is made for that, it is clear that the 
movement is one of profound importance. Lord Elgin has then 
an excellent opportunity in the cow-killing agitation to show his 
worth as a statesman. 


A Goop Act, ‘Lhe past Session was probably the most barren in 
our Parliamentary annals. Yet even it produced 
one good Act. This Act, which was non-contentious in character, 
and was supported alike by Unionists and Gladstonians, virtually 
puts an end to the enclosure of Commons. Under the Statute of 
Merton the Lord could enclose the waste of the Manor, provided he 
left sufficient pasture for the commoners. But given a large waste 
and few or willing commoners, this often meant enclosures that 
could not be gainsaid. The new Act forbids enclosure under the 
Statute of Merton unless with the consent of the Board of Agricul- 
ture, and that consent is not to be given unless the Board are of 
opinion that it will be for the benefit of the public. But the Board 
will practically never be able to entertain such an opinion, for it is 
hardly possible to conceive an enclosure being a public benefit. 
Hence the result of the Act will be purely good, for there is not an 
inch too much common-land in England. In spite, then, of Mr. 
Gladstone and his Home Rule Bill, we are one useful Act to the 
good. 


Here are some interesting figures as to Local 
Finance given in a speech by Mr. Fowler. In 
1818, when the population was below twelve millions, and when the 
country was far poorer than it is now, we spent some seven and 
three-quarter millions on poor relief. Now, with a population just 
under thirty millions, and vastly increased resources, we only spend 
eight and a half millions sterling on the poor. In 1803, the poor- 
rate pure and inple was 3s. 43d.; now it is 1s. 1d. The present 
total local debt is £200,000,000. Of this, 31 millions represent 
harbours and docks, 38 millions water-supply, 15 millions lighting, 
5 millions markets, 1 million tramways. These are productive 
items. Again, 19 millions stand for schools, 20 millions for 
sewerage, 7 millions for hospitals, asylums, and cemeteries, 6 
millions for libraries, parks, and baths, 5 millions for artizans’ 
dwellings, and 29 millions for public improvements. The Local 
and National Debt together are less than the National Debt after 
Waterloo. The local assets have greatly increased. In 1818 the 
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rateable value of the country was £40,000,000. It is now 152 
millions. These figures should be studied by those who think that 
the country, if attacked, could not stand the strain of ‘a great war. 
God forbid that we shall ever be obliged to enter on one, but if we 
are the world will find us able to bear a strain double as great as 
that which we bore when Mr. Pitt showed Europe that this country 
dared spend her last penny rather than submit to Napoleon. 


A Stanrricanr Here is a curious and significant incident recorded 
INCIDENT. in Notes from Ireland (October 14) :— 


‘**Caleutta mail advices of the 11th ult., just received, announce that on the 
previous Saturday all the British merchant ships lying in the port celebrated the 
rejection of the Home Rule Bill by the House of Lords. The numerous vessels 
were gaily decked from stem to stern with handsome coloured bunting and long 
streamers from the main top-gallant masts. All the British mariners sat down 
together to a sumptuous déedner, and later in the evening journeyed ashore in a 
body, and partook of supper in the Adelphi Hotel, where toasts suiting the 
occasion were proposed. ‘The company then adjourned to the theatre, after which 
they proceeded on board their respective ships, which were illuminated in honour 
of this special occasion. Finally, the evening closed with the burning of the effigy 
of Mr, Gladstone from the yard arm, amidst a scene of much enthusiasm.” | 


It is, unhappily, impossible to chronicle any satis- 

THE AL factory development of the crisis in the coal trade. 
During the month a good many pits have been 

reopened at the old rates, and, in all, some 60,000 or 70,000 miners 
have gone back to work. The coal strike is, however, of such vast 
dimensions, that this makes little or no perceptible effect on the 
situation, for nearly a quarter of a million miners are still “out.” 
A great deal has been said, on both sides, as to the earnings of the 
men, but little light has been thrown upon the actual amount 
which the average miner brings home on a Saturday night. We 
suspect it cannot be large, or else the men would not be so resolute 
as they are. No doubt the scale of pay per day is high enough, 
but the trouble is (according to the men) that they are often only 
allowed to work two or three days a week. Hence, though five 
shillings a day sounds an excellent wage, it may mean only ten or 
fifteen shillings a week. To talk as if this were the fault of the 
masters, is, of course, most unfair. They would willingly let the pits 
work six days a week if they could sell their coal; but they can’t. 
If this is so, and there is no miscalculation, one of two things must 
happen. Either wages must come down, or else a large number of 
pits must be shut up, and a large number of men be sent out of the 
mining industry for good,—unless, of course, some new invention 
should suddenly greatly decrease the cost of winning coal, and so 
effect a saving, out of which more wages could be paid. The long 
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and the short of the whole thing, to use the words of the late Lord 
Derby, is “ Let the public make a ring and see fair play.” _Inter- 
ference, on either side, is both unfair and useless. The miners and 
the owners must fight the matter out for themselves. There is no 
other way of ascertaining the proper wages for a miner, but the 
episode is as painful as it is prolonged. 


” The Duke of York has during the past month made 
[HE DUKE OF ; ° ° ° gee 
Yorx. his post-nuptial reappearance in public life both 
in England and Scotland, and has been received 
with the heartiest goodwill by the whole nation. No one has any- 
thing but good wishes for the English Prince and his English wife. 
It is to be hoped that the Duke of York will in the future be able to 
spend some portion of each year in Ireland. A first-hand knowledge 
of rural Ireland and of the Irish national character would be of 
immense use to a Sovereign of the United Kingdom. Then, too, to 
have the future King among them would delight the Irish, who, as 
we know, are prone to personal attachments. If Parliament were to 
vote £200,000 to buy one of the many fine country houses now for 
sale in the South of Ireland—one should be chosen in fine scenery 
and where there was plenty of good sport,—were to constitute it a 
royal palace, and were then to assign it to the Duke as his residence 
for life, a really useful step would have been taken. We trust the 
Duke will not allow his advisers—who, in all probability, will be for 
doing nothing, for waiting a little, and generally for playing for 
safety—to prevail, but will take the matter up himself and let his 
own wishes be known. If he were to make it clear that he desired 
to have a country house in Ireland—a country house in Ireland he 
would have. 


As we go to press, we hear news of the first engage- 
THE MATABELE. ments between the Matabele and the forces of the 

Chartered Company. On the 16th October, the 
Victoria and Salisbury columns had simultaneous engagements 
with the Matabele, at a place about sixty miles from Buluwayo, 
Lobengula’s capital. The Matabele were defeated in both actions, 
and those who fell in the engagement with the Victoria column 
alone are estimated at one hundred. Captain Campbell, on the 
English side, was shot in the leg, and died after subsequent ampu- 
tation. The Fort Charter troops are also said to have taken an 
active part in the engagement. All the three columns have now 
united, and are marching straight on Buluwayo. Their strength is 
between 800 and 900 men, and they are reported by Dr. Jameson 
to be “ admirably etticient, nearly all mounted, and well equipped.” 
The force under Major Goold Adams, with Khama and his men, 
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were at the end of last month believed to be in the neighbourhood 
of Mankanyula, about thirty miles south of Buluwayo. This is a 
rough outline of the facts so far. All signs, then, point to a success- 
ful initiation of the expedition. The only danger is that the rains 
may begin before the complete defeat of Lobengula is accomplished. 
If they do, the war may be greatly prolonged. If, however, they 
are postponed till the middle of November, we may fairly hope to 
be able to chronicle next month that Lobengula has ceased to reign, 
and has been driven beyond the Zambesi. We do not welcome 
native wars—no sensible man does, for they often use up troops and 
money which should be husbanded for more important purposes— 
but in this case we believe that war was inevitable. There can, too, 
be no doubt that Lobengula and his men are among the most 
bloodthirsty savages that the world has ever seen. The super- 
cession (whatever this ambiguous phrase may mean) of the Com- 
pany by the High Commissioner, which is the very latest news, 
comes somewhat as a surprise. 


; The Church Congress, which met at Birmingham, 
THE CHURCH 7 : 
Conaress. | Was opened on Tuesday, 2nd October, by a very 
able sermon from the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The key-note of the Congress was the recognition of the increased 
and. still increasing importance of the democracy, and of the en- 
forcement of the notion that the clergy of the National Church have 
special duties towards the poor. That is as it should be. The 
Church must never let any other religious body gain the honour of 
being called the Church of the Poor. It is often said that this name 
belongs of right to the Roman Catholics, but to acknowledge that 
would be a confession of failure on the part of our bishops and 
clergy. It is no longer the least fair to sneer at the Anglican 
Communion as the Church of the well-to-do. A more devoted and 
self-sacrificing body of men than our town clergy it would be 
impossible to find. 
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PROBABLY one of the most painful comments upon our boasted 
progress and civilization lies in the fact that two great neighbour- 
ing nations like France and England, in spite of steam and press 
and hourly communication, have apparently as little means of 
understanding each other as if they were separated by interstellar 
space. The communication apparently does not exceed an exchange 
of material. French cookery and fashion, drama and fiction, find 
favour in England, and are duly assimilated ; while in France the 
English institutions of racing, steeple-chasing, “fief o’clock,” and 
le “Club” become adopted and popular: but in knowledge of each 
other’s character, habits of thought, customs, sentiments, and in the 
development of mental esteem they remain, collectively, as sundered 
as they were a dozen generations ago. 

As far as my own experience goes, the dislike of the French for 
the English greatly exceeds the dislike of the English for the 
French. Monsieur Zola, who has just discovered England, corro- 
borated this. The explanation to the French mind is obvious, 
they are a likeable people, the English are the reverse. My own 
explanation is that we know the French far better than they know 
us. We are not, morally speaking, an insular people. There are 
more travellers to the proportion of inhabitants in England than 
is the case in any other country in the world. Many English have 
lived at one time or another in France, and have established per- 
sonal relations there, and we have a brigade of journalists in Paris. 
Very few French people visit England: when they do come they 
change their opinions of us very much, and frequently become our 
fast friends. French journalists know nothing of England as a 
rule, and they make it their business to keep up a race feud. 

Strangers, in the abstract, are always held in aversion ; and there 
is an instinctive popular dislike—primeval in its origin—of 
foreigners. French race-hatred is concentrated on the English who 
are in such irritating neighbourhood. Russia, the other side of 
Europe, may be adored. What would have happened if Russia had 
occupied the geographical position of Great Britain? Whatsoever 
the explanation, the melancholy fact remains that the great bulk of 
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the French people hate the English, and encourage their journals to 
ridicule and abuse them. To be a “friend of England” actually 
unounts to a disqualification for public life. We had an illustration 
of this in the election which took place in the Var. The great charge 
against Monsieur Clémenceau was that he was a “ friend of Eng- 
land.” Indeed, such is the ignorance and gullibility of the French 
public that it was believed he was in the pay of England; and 
clumsily forged documents to prove it were gravely discussed by 
Cabinet Ministers and in the French Chamber. It is strange that 
France, which postures for the admiration of the world, should 
conduct herself in such a fashion as to become the laughing-stock 
of all the educated people of Europe. After the Var election was 
over the following incident occurred. A banquet was given to 
Monsieur Jourdan, the successful candidate, and in his speech he 
said: “I ask whether M. Chadenier, Prefect of the Var, protector 
and protégé of the friend of Englund, can with any propriety be 
entrusted with the reception of the Russian fleet at Toulon.” 

Shortly after this the Prefect was removed to another department. 
It is impossible to conceive a scandalous utterance of this sort being 
made by an English Member of Parliament, having reference to a 
nation with which we were at peace, and presumed to be on friendly 
terms with. As a fact, the sole basis for the attack on M. Clémen- 
ceau as a “friend of England ” is that he thinks a Franco-Russian 
alliance an undesirable one from a purely French point of view : 
his strongest argument being that in the event of reverses the 
whole penalty of defeat would fall exclusively on France, as there 
is nothing of any value to be extorted from Russia. Because 
M. Clémenceau has had the sense to perceive this and the courage 
to say so, he has been denounced and vilified as the “friend of 
England.” 

It must be admitted that since the war of 1871 France has had 
great cause for irritation, but she has displayed neither dignity nor 
policy in the expression of her resentment or in the means by which 
she has sought to recover her position. The enmity of one Great 
Power like Germany should have sufficed. Not content with this, 
France must needs exasperate Italy by her annexation of Tunis, 
and a war of tariffs, which she likewise waged against Switzerland 
and Spain. With England she has kept up, through a long line 
of successive administrations, a perpetual quarrel in Egypt and 
occasional quarrels in Madagascar, Newfoundland, South Africa, and 
Siam. A more intelligent policy would have been to propitiate 
England by reasonable settlements of disputes, and through her 
influence to have hindered Italy from joining the German Alliance. 
Might not France have played a more friendly role towards England 
in Egypt? All Europe was content with our Protectorate. Even 
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the Sultan could have been induced to acquiesce in it. Of the 
benefit our rule in Egypt has conferred no one but an enraugé 
Frenchman would dream of denying. An eminent writer, sent out 
by the Figaro to curse it, became converted after an examination 
on the spot, and had the honesty to praise the good work we had 
done, much to the disgust of the readers of the Figuro. Their own 
Commissioner to have thus betrayed them! I have enquired 
from intelligent French politicians why France is so irreconcilable 
on the subject of Egypt. Their reply invariably is that France 
has a tradition and “sentiment” about Egypt, and she cannot 
tolerate its occupation by England. The real fact is, she would 
like to have the door left open for her own occupation, and the 
“ sentiment” is one of pure jealousy. But is France in a position 
to grasp everything she wants? We recognized her Protectorate 
in Tunis: if we had shared her jealousy in the same acute form 
we could have made things extremely disagreeable for her there. 
Cannot France—she who has been pronounced “inveterate of 
brain ”—perceive that sometimes it may be worth while making a 
sacrifice, even of the sentiment of jealousy, in order to secure the 
goodwill of Great Britain? There are six Great Powers in Europe, 
including France. Three are hostile to her. There remain Great 
Britain and Russia. 

Apart from the Official hostility there has been displayed towards 
England the most rancorous Press hostility. No canard, howso- 
ever offensive to the English people, was too wild to be circulated 
and spitefully commented on; there was the story of the English 
Ambassador having bribed French newspapers—of our culpability 
in the case of the shameful Millevoye-Derouléde accusations—and 
now the English Government is accused of conniving at a fraud in 
the form of a sham illness in which English medical men of high 
standing are supposed to participate (the case of Dr. Cornelius 
Herz). 

Our treatment, official and popular, has not been such as to 
incline us to contemplate with satisfaction the latest portent 
which has been received in France with such delirious rejoicing— 
the Franco-Russian Alliance. 

It has to be admitted, in fairness to France, that the original 
cause of the present European unrest and anxiety was the 
annexation of Alsace-Lorraine by Germany after her victories 
of 1871. This was the biggest blunder probably which has 
been committed this century. Germany has not strengthened 
herself by placing a disaffected province on her frontier, and 
the spectacle of some 600,000 French people (I refer to the 
pure French in Lorraine, although derivation of stock has little 
to do with the question) deliberately held under the German 
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yoke has left an open sore with France, and enlisted not merely 
her Chauvinism but her most chivalrous sentiments in favour of a 
crusade—when feasible—for their deliverance. It is no answer to 
say that France would anyhow have waged a war of reprisal. Re- 
sponsible statesmen who framed the terms of peace should have 
seen that no justifiable cause was left for renewing the strife. Why 
is it that peace has been permanently established between Germany 
and Austria, notwithstanding their war of 1865, when the defeat of 
Austria was as crushing as that of France? The answer is, there 
was no transfer of territory, with its unwilling population. There 
are always many reasons against a war of reprisal which should be 
allowed to exercise their beneficial restraint; but when captive 
countrymen call to us, and there is a lopped-off portion of our 
country in process of brutal assimilation by the enemy, who 
wrenched it from us in the hour of our necessity, prudent counsels 
are unavailing against the determination to release it: and the de- 
termination is one that abides. Monsieur Camille Pelletan, the 
French Deputy, a representative of what may be called the French 
Cobden school, said in an article which appeared lately in the 
Forum: 


‘*It was the piece of French soil cut off by the Prussian sabre, that could not 
fail to make the antagonism irreparable. . . . The situation created by the 
conquest of Alsace-Lorraine condemns the two countries to look on each other as 
enemies, and remains a menace to the peace of Europe. Such is the universal 
opinion in France to-day as in 1871. . . . Nothing costs too much to France 
that puts her in a position to meet the coming conflict.” 


This being so, the outbreak of war is only one of circumstance 
and opportunity. Unfortunately Europe acquiesced in the an- 
nexation of Alsace-Lorraine without a word of remonstrance. 
There was no power, except England, in a position to protest. 
Russia, being in the aggressive stage of national development, 
looked upon annexation as the prime object of war, and was con- 
tent to exchange compliments with the German Emperor on his 
successes. Austria was cowed; Italy insignificant and inert. The 
British Foreign Office at that time was in the feeble hands of Lord 
Granville: he was a representative of the principles of the Man- 
chester school which resolve themselves into the practical repudia- 
tion of all responsibility and exercise of influence as a Great Power. 
[t sounds plausible to say that this means “minding one’s own 
affairs”—the whole question is begged in this manner. What are 
our “own afiairs”? Great Britain has affairs all over the world, 
and the affair of supreme importance to her in Europe is the pre- 
servation of peace. Lord Granville inaugurated the policy of polite 
disappearance. He listened urbanely, deprecated mildly, and 
duly registered events as they passed. Mr. Gladstone, who was 
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Prime Minister at the time, has never shown any interest in 
our external policy. There have been no votes to compel his atten- 
tion to it. It was a misfortune for Europe that these two men 
controlled, and were able to sacrifice, the diplomatic action of 
England during the momentous crisis of 1871, when it might have 
been an instrument of incalculable benefit to Europe. Lord Gran- 
ville would do nothing, and Mr. Gladstone agreed with him. We 
might just as well have had two Quakers at the head of affairs 
Prince Bismarck said, after the war was over, to Lord Ampthill, 
then our ambassador at Berlin, that he had expected the friendly 
mediation of England when the armies were before Paris, and that 
it would have been entertained. If we had only had a Foreign 
Minister with more judgment and decision, or a Cabinet alive to 
the opportunity of doing good to humanity otherwise than through 
a redress of Irish grievances, it is probable the bombardment of 
Paris would have been spared, and terms of more honourable peace 
might have been secured. But Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville 
were fanatics of the doctrine of non-interference, any infringement 
of which was a deadly heresy to the members of the Cobden 
Club. It must be admitted there was also general apathy among 
the English people concerning the terms of peace which were im- 
posed by Germany : there was no sufficiently strong expression of 
opinion or sign of commotion in the Electorate to stir up the two 
Ministers to a sense of England’s duty when a proceeding was 
threatened fraught with the direst consequences to Europe, and 
from which it continues to suffer. If the tide had been the other 
way, if the French had been victorious, and imposed the annexa- 
tion of Rhenish provinces as one of the conditions of peace, it is 
not unlikely that there would have been agitation in England: 
meetings would have been held, votes would have insurged, and 
Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville might have been moved to 
remonstrate. Dare one suggest that our benevolent neutrality was 
only assured so long as France was worsted in the encounter ? 

We have, however, to deal with the present situation. As far as 
appearances go the Franco-Russian Alliance is a fwit accomplit.* 
It was a strange sight that of a Republican people, whose watch- 
words are liberty, equality, and universal suffrage, falling into a 
transport of embrace with the soldiery of an autocrat who governs 
his people despotically, and holds Poland in a bitter bondage. 
Where was poor Monsieur Floquet, with his “ Vive la Pologne!” ? 
He could hardly have appeared in the streets while the fétes were 


* «* Notre diplomatic se fait sur la place publique,” says Monsieur Clémenceau 
in a recent article in La Justice. If the extraordinary fraternization and em- 
bracing which took place in the streets of Paris did not mean an alliance, there 
was no meaning in the demonstration. 
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going on. Another aspect of the show was attorded in the reflec- 
tion that never before have debtors received such a glorious 
ovation. “C'est prés de quatre milliards d’or francais qui en quel- 
ques années sont tombés dans les caisses russes,” said Deputy 
Milbrand, at a banquet which he attended last month, and it is 
true. Four milliards is £160,000,000; and, as a fact, much more 
than this is invested. 

Official France, of course, disclaims any intentional hostility to 
England by her entente with Russia. It is merely a re-establish- 
ment of the European eqwilibre—the pacific character of the 
Czar is a guarantee that the Alliance, so far as it is an alliance, 
will not be of an aggressive character—did not the French fleet 
visit Spithead as well as Cronstadt ? &c., &c. Such is the nature 
of the reassurance, while it is urged as natural that France should 
seek some ally, isolated as she has been, and hemmed in by hostile 
Powers leagued to perpetuate her dismemberment. These con- 
siderations induced France to enter into an alliance with Auguste 
Comte’s outer barbarian. 

But, although Official France would fain reassure England, we 
know that an immediate consequence of the entente has been that 
Russian and French chancelleries have been working together 
wherever there has been a conflict of French and English interests. 
If France can always rely upon Russia to support her when there 
is a difference between France and England, that is bad for Eng- 
land ; and it-is equally bad that in Russian and English disputes 
the former can rely upon French support. We have thus two 
Powers always united against us, and, notwithstanding the dis- 
claimer, we suffer therefore from Official hostility as well as from 
Popular hostility. 

I do not think I am an alarmist about Russian designs. I am 
very doubtful whether the Crimean War was a wise proceeding ; 
but it seems to me impossible to deny the fact that Russia is an 
aggressive Power, and aggressive in a direction which must ulti- 
mately force a war upon England. Every good Russian frankly 
admits that Russia’s slumbering ambition is to occupy Constanti- 
nople and extend southward. There are good reasons for this: 
she wants to improve her climate by annexing a temperate zone, 
she desires to command the entrance to the Black Sea, and free 
access for her fleet into the Mediterranean. Should we resist her 
attack on Turkey in Europe, or the extension of her power in Asia 
Minor? Over this Great Britain has a Protectorate. Should we 
fight to uphold it? No one can reply. It depends rather upon 
the character of the Government which is in office at the time. 
Supposing Great Britain declines to defend Turkey, another chal- 
lenge and occasion for war will arise later, when English prestige 
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has been damaged by her previous inaction; India will be threat- 
ened, and I take it that at this last ditch of our supremacy as an 
Oriental Power, we shall stand and employ the whole resources of 
the Empire to defend India from Russian invasion. 

If Russia would abandon her aggressive designs how gladly we 
would be at peace with her! But her aggression is a sort of 
organic growth which can only be arrested by material force. It 
is folly not to recognize that a conflict with Russia will sooner or 
later be forced on us. Therefore, the nation that becomes her ally 
takes sides against us, and we have to consider whether we should 
not fortify ourselves by a counter-alliance. The question arises as 
to whether we should not now resort to the very formidable one 
which is doubtless available, viz., to a quintuple alliance, consist- 
ing of the present Triple Alliance plus England and Turkey, and, 
for that matter, Roumania, Bulgaria and Sweden would readily 
form part of it. Such an alliance would secure European peace. 
France would have to accept the situation created by herself. 
Russia would be warned off Western Europe, and her Eastern 
projects would be arrested. I have assumed the co-operation of 
Turkey. The rather alarming personage who now reigns there with 
absolute power amuses himself by playing off one Great Power 
against another. That is on account of his perilous position ; but 
he would have no hesitation in joining an alliance overwhelmingly 
strong, which would guarantee the inviolability of his dominions. 

This is the project which assuredly comes up for consideration 
as the result of a Franco-Russian Alliance. It is as well the 
French should realize this, and what it means. It means that 
France must abandon all hope of recovering Alsace-Lorraine, 
either by war or diplomacy. Does France complain? But she has 
wantonly created the position. She has quarrelled with every 
European Power, and then concluded by forming an alliance with 
Russia. That alliance brings nearly the whole of Europe into line 
against her. It is impossible to conceive a more calamitous course 
than the one she has pursued. 

It is probably too late now, but another alliance might have been 
considered a little earlier, which would have prevented the triple 
and superseded the necessity of a quintuple alliance. That is an 
Anglo-Italian alliance. If Italy had been given the opportunity of 
forming this alliance she would certainly have preferred it to the 
triple one. It is not an edifying spectacle to see Italy, which owes 
the liberation of Lombardy and Venetia to France, combining in a 
league to maintain the bondage of Alsace-Lorraine. France has 
exasperated Italy in more ways than one: upon the question of 
Papal guarantees, upon the tariff question, while the crowning 
offence was her annexation of Tunis. Still it is difficult to see the 
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value of the Triple Alliance to Italy. In the event of a war break- 
ing out, the chief brunt of the French attack would fall upon her. 
Her coast would be bombarded and her fleet destroyed. An 
Anglo-Italian alliance would have at least kept the peace in the 
Mediterranean, and Italy would have been spared the devastation 
ot war. England—with the smallest amount of risk—would have 
counted as a factor towards the preservation of peace. No hostility 
would have been displayed towards Germany by this move, as 
certainly none would have been intended, for the English nation 
holds to friendship with Germany. Indeed, Germany would have 
benefited by it because in all probability an Anglo-Italian alliance 
would have prevented a Franco-Russian alliance. There would 
have been less temptation to France to form it, the preponderance 
of hostile force being removed by the neutrality of Italy. If 
France had persisted in it notwithstanding, we should simply have 
found ourselves where we are now, on the brink of a quintupie 
alliance, and Italy would have been saved some ruinous naval and 
military expenditure. It is to be feared, however, that France 
cannot now recede from her false position. The idea of an alliance 
with Russia has become so popularized and it has received such 
steadfast Official favour that there can be apparently no retreat. 
As George Meredith says in the fine poem he addressed to France 
in 1870: 


‘* For Strength she yearns ; 
For Strength, her idol once, too long her toy. 
She swung the sword for centuries ; in a day 
It slipped her, like a stream cut off from source.” 


[t is not impossible that the effort to grasp strength from Russia 
may be the means of destroying the last hope of recovering Alsace- 
Lorraine. 

The most important question of all remains for consideration, 
and that is whether any British Government would undertake the 
responsibility of contracting a Foreign Alliance. It is my belief 
that the proposal to join a quintuple alliance recommended by the 
present Cabinet would now be accepted by a large majority of the 
House of Commons. Politicians of the Humanitarian order, who 
refuse to recognize the interests of humanity outside the borders of 
their own country, would protest. Foreign Policy is anathema to 
them: it is identified in their minds with dynastic wars, conquests, 
intrigues and persecution. They are sustained with a few plausible 
phrases in popular currency, such as “let us mind our own affairs” or 
“keep clear of entangling alliances” (the latter term is a very 
favourite soporific), and the subject is dismissed as settled once 
and for all. If the humanitarian politician could only liberate 
himself from his narrow groove and endeavour to regard European 
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Government—to use his own phraseology—as so many representa- 
tive committees of allotted constituencies he would make a more 
wholesome application of his benevolent intentions. He could not 
fail to recognize that if these constituencies or nations have con- 
flicting interests it is desirable that the representatives who agree 
should act together, especially when the object is to keep the peace. 
Foreign Policy means, as far as I advocate it in this article, co- 
operation of the majority of Great Powers for the preservation of 
peace. 

In Europe no great nation can isolate itself with impunity. 
England would, in reality, benefit more by the European alliance 
than any other power, because such a united diplomatic influence 
would diminish the risks she now encounters in disputes with 
France outside Europe. Few people are aware of the great danger 
we have just escaped upon the Siamese Question. It would be 
difficult to imagine a Government more pacifically disposed than 
the one now in office, but the most intense desire for peace is no 
security for peace, even when it takes the form of abject surrender, 
and our negotiations with France at one time touched an alarming 
point. French extortion on the Siamese Question would have been 
considerably modified if Great Britain had been supported in her 
remonstrance by Germany. 

The weakness of Democracies based on the idea of a mandate 
and wide suffrage is, that in consequence of responsibility being so 
widely diffused it becomes fluid and shapeless. Responsibility 
requires concentration, personality, and power. In Domestic Affairs 
the people are consulted, and a genuine responsibility is acquired ; 
but in Foreign Affairs, not even an attempt is made to acquire re- 
sponsibility. It is the rarest thing for a Parliamentary candidate to 
open his lips on Foreign Policy, for the simple reason that none of 
the uneducated, and very few of the educated, take any interest in 
it. Conceive the question being put through the distorting medium 
of a General Election as to whether England should form an 
alliance with Italy. The reply would as likely as not be, “ Non- 
cumulative penalty for resisting vaccination!” Yet the pernicious 
theory prevails that a Cabinet cannot act in Foreign Affairs 
without the popular inandate. Probably the doctrine is more 
authoritative with Mr. Gladstone’s Party than it is with their 
opponents. It is not unlikely, however, that even Lord Salisbury 
would have neglected an Anglo-Italian alliance lest the People 
should have disapproved. It is a pity that this pompous abstrac- 
tion should exercise such a paralyzing effect. The “People” 
often means nobody at all beyond the orator or writer who usurps 
other people’s opinions which have never been consulted. States- 
men in countries where the Democracy is supposed to govern, are 
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apt to allow themselves to be imposed on by the mock thunder 
of agitators and certain journalists. We have journalism of the 
highest quality in England, but there is a blatant sort of jour- 
nalism identified with the shouting of street boys, sensational 
headlines, and “last tips” which is always prostituting the People’s 
naine in its search for remunerative notoriety. 

Parliament is the only institution which can properly claim to 
represent the country. It is true that what is commonly called 
the country’s verdict is not a very accurate expression of national 
opinion : in fact, it is nothing more than a loosely acquired sum 
of conflicting forces, which has generally been obtained upon 
irrelevant issues. The pity is that there is so small an amount of 
opinion to collect. The Democratic theory is, that the great mass 
of the people are thirsting to take part in public affairs: as a fact, 
the majority, unless it is vigorously stirred, wants to be let alone. 
Still, however defective the electoral system may be, it is the only 
means we have of ascertaining the opinions which prevail. The 
result of the narrow issues and of the indifference which charac- 
terize elections is, that the House of Commons has to undertake 
responsibilities which have never been confided to it; while the 
Cabinet has to do the same and particularly for the reasons given, 
upon Foreign Affairs. Ultimately the responsibility becomes concen- 
trated upon the Secretary for Foreign Affairs. He it is who has to 
act. It may be that Lord Rosebery—who has climbed so easily to 
power—is now given an opportunity of justifying the expectations 
of his friends and of securing the permanent gratitude of Europe. 
It is to be hoped he does not wait on the pseudo-Democratic nod. 
The chief fear is that in undertaking responsibility he may not be 
supported by a Cabinet in which so-called humanitarian politics is 
strongly represented. 

[ observed that the English Press in its reports of French fétes 
chiefly occupied itself in describing the show, and in making fun 
of some of the incidents. Certainly some of them were comic—if 
they were not painful. We read of how in Toulon harbour, when 
the boats crowded round the Russian men-of-war, the Russian sailors 
pacified their French adorers by reaching their hands through the 
port-holes and allowing thein to be kissed, also that at a Toulon ball 
French ladies, carried away by excitement, embraced the Russian 
otticers, while in the Paris streets women were seen to rush at 
the visitors and cover their faces with kisses. 

The chief argument of The Times for refusing to attach importance 
to the reported alliance was that “neutrality is the policy imposed on 
France by the inexorable compulsion of events,” and that because 
Napoleon refused to admit Russia as a Mediterranean Power, there- 
fore “ France would adopt the same traditional course of action.” 
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This is hardly reassuring. What parallel can be drawn between the 
position of Napoleon in the plenitude of his power and that of a 
mutilated France, which has lost her prestige and suffered for some 
twenty years the bitterness of isolation. Napoleon dictated alliances, 
the Republic solicits them. The objection seems trivial also when 
we know that the Russian price of alliance is maritime establish- 
ment in the Mediterranean, and that the cession of Bizerta in Tunis 
for a Russian port has been seriously considered ; as well as a port 
on the coast of Morocco. Our journalists are surely too premature 
and optimistic. It requires little penetration to perceive that it is an 
important object with the promoters of a Franco-Russian alliance 
to conceal all appearance of menace, to leave its objects in the vague, 
and to proclaim its purely pacific character,—but if the alliance were 
only to keep things as they are would the French people have gone 
into such ecstasies? To the French people the alliance means— 
whensoever the propitious moment may arrive—a war alliance for the 
recovery of the provinces,—or it may mean war with detestable Albion. 
A war is just as likely to be made by the Double Alliance against 
England alone as against the Triple Alliance. In this case English- 
men may have cause to regret their complacency and discover that an 
“entangling ” alliance may have some value. The striking feature of 
the situation now is, as the result of this latest alliance, that England 
is the one isolated Great Power of Europe. A war might readily 
arise between England and the Double Alliance over one of the many 
disputes which are always open between England and France. Such 
a war would be as popular as one with Germany. The Triple 
Alliance might watch with equanimity a war likely to exhaust and 
iipoverish her enemies. 

It would indeed be a supreme relief to England if we could be 
convinced that the recent effervescence of the French people had 
subsided without leaving any practical result. Things would then 
remain as they are. Our future relation with Russia depends 
entirely on her own disposition. It is manifest that we want no 
portion of the Russian dominions. So long as the pacific influence 
of the Czar prevails it is not likely we shall be troubled by war: the 
stimulant would be given by the French alliance, which would 
provide money and add French animosity to Russian doggedness. 

Is war at some time or another inevitable? Are we doomed for 
ever, age after age, to the weary round of slaughter? Is war part 
of the economy of life? It is probable that there is not now a 
single nation which would not make great sacrifice in order to 
avoid war; but apparently we are bound to hate one another 
because we are neighbours, and we attribute nefarious designs to 
each other of which we would not be guilty ourselves, and invoking 
those specious names, 
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‘* Learnt in soft childhood’s unsuspecting hour ” 


to “sanctify the sword,” we all of a sudden discover that it is a 
noble thing to fight one another. 

I remember reading once a description of a class of miscroscopic 
beings whose instinct from birth drove them immediately either to 
procreation or to slaughter. They were compelled to act thus in 
virtue of the law of their existence. It is possible that we—in spite 
of all our finery and pompous pretensions—may be subject to a 
similar compulsion which neither divine in his pulpit nor Social- 
ist on his tub can in the smallest degree counteract or hinder. 
Certain it is that we have waged war on one another unceasingly : 
sometimes for good and sometimes for bad causes; and we 
have propagated our species: and there have been great inter- 
vening spaces of grey life, flickered by gleams of sunshine 
and darkened by days of sorrow. It is doubtful as to how 
far man’s spiritual nature can struggle against the brutality of 
Nature. Still we know that something can be done by alertness 
and energy in the way of staving off disaster. For this reason, and 
because I believe the present European crisis to be of special signi- 
ficance and danger to England, I urge the consideration of a pro- 
posal to co-operate in establishing a league for the preservation of 
peace,—in the form of a Quintuple Alliance. 


Frepk. A. MAXsE. 


THE GARDEN THAT I LOVE. 


If. 


Ir it were Spring perpetually, who would trouble himself to have a 
garden? When I say this, Veronica smiles incredulously, for she 
believes that if the whole world were a garden I should still 
want to have a particular and exclusive plot of my own. It is one 
of Veronica’s superstitions that she knows every winding and recess 
of my mind. Perhaps it is one of mine that she does not. But, in 
truth, [am much more inert than she imagines, and would much 
rather have my gardening done for me, provided that the result 
were in accordance with that qualche idea che ho in mente, which 
Raphael said, in answer to an enquiry as to where he had found 
the type of his Madonnas, was their true origin. Veronica, who is 
perhaps no more energetic by temperament than I am, but who is 
more conscientious, likes to see work being done; partly, no doubt, 
out of curiosity as to the method of it, but still more in order 
that she may assure herself it is being done properly. I like to 
come upon the ground and find the work out of hand and com- 
plete. Rather, however, than it should be done wrongly, I will 
impose on myself any amount of trouble. 

Spring is the most skilful of all gardeners, covering the whole 
ground with flowers, and shading off the crudest contrasts into 
perfect harmony; and were it April, May, and June all the year 
round, I, for one, would never again put spade or seed into the 
ground. I should select for the site of my home the heart of 
an English forest, and my cottage should stand half-way up an 
umbrageous slope that overlooked a wooded vale, from which 
majestic trees and coverts again rose gradually up to the horizon. 
One would make just clearance enough to satisfy one’s desire for 
self-assertion against Nature, and then she should be allowed to do 
the rest. What are all the tulips of the Low Countries in point 
of beauty compared with the covering and carpeting of the wild- 
wood celandine? Your cultivated Globe-Flower and Shepherd’s- 
Bane are well enough; but they have a poverty-stricken look when 
paragoned with the opulent splendour of the marsh-marigold, 
that would then grow along the moist banks of the low-lying 
runnels of my natural garden. 

Perhaps I should be accused of exaggeration were I to describe 
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the effect produced on my no doubt not impartial gaze by the 
Anemone apennina and the Anemone fulgens now in full bloom 
in the garden that I love. Professional gardeners will tell you, in 
their off-hand way, that these will grow anywhere. They will not; 
being, notwithstanding their hardiness in places that are suitable, 
singularly fastidious as to soil and situation, and even sometimes 
unaccountably whimsical in our uncertain climate. The Anemone 
fulgens, or Shining Windflower, is common enough, no doubt, 
where it chooses to thrive, and you may see it in bloom in open 
and favourable Springs as early as the month of February, while, 
with proper arrangement of aspect, you can prolong its dazzling 
beauty well into May. But the Anemone apennina, which I have 
known some people call The Stork’s-Bull Windflower, is, as far as 
my experience goes, rarely seen in English gardens. It used, an 
indefinite number of years ago, to be sold in big basketsful by 
dark-eyed, dark-haired, dark-skinned flower-girls in the Via 
Condotti in Rome in the months of February and March, and I 
recollect a good Samaritan putting the finishing touch to my con- 
valescence, after a visitation of Roman fever, by bringing to my 
room a large posy of this exquisite flower, varying in colour from 
sky-blue to pure white, and springing out of the daintiest, most 
feathery foliage imaginable. Perhaps, therefore, it is in some 
degree the spell of association which makes me feel tenderly 
enthusiastic concerning the Apennine Windflower. I do not say it 
prospers in our latitudes as it does in the sunshine-shadow of the 
Appian Way. But, in most years, it maintains itself against rude 
winds, unkindly leaden clouds, 
‘“* And Amazonian March with breast half bare, 
And sleety arrows whistling through the air.” 

It asks for some but not too much shelter, and I have had to 
lighten the natural heaviness of my ground, in order to humour it, 
with well-pulverized soil and a judicious contribution of sand. 

But, with all my partiality for these domesticated windflowers, 
I will not pretend that they can hold a feather to undulating 
stretches of sylvan anemones; and in April these would be as 
numerous as the pink-and-white shells of the seashore, which, in 
colour, they curiously resemble, around my forest abode. Blending 
with thein in the most. affable manner would be the wild or dog 
violets, destitute of scent, but making amends by their sweet 
simplicity for the ostensible absence of fragrance. Where they rule 
the woodland territory, the earth is bluer than the sky. Persons of 
limited experience concerning Nature’s elastic methods have some- 
times asked ine if Veronica’s Poet is not inaccurate in giving the wild 
windflowers precedence of the primroses in one or two passages of 
his. Were they as familiar with the seasons as he, they would 
know that it is beyond guessing to say when the primrose will 
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exercise that sovereignty which it never fails to assert over all the 
wildflowers at some period or other of the Spring. I have 
gathered primroses in basketsful on Christmas Day. Sometimes I 
have had to hunt for them even in March. They will at times 
follow the footsteps of June till its very close; yet in another 
year they will vanish before May is out. In some favoured seasons 
they will come and go, and then come again. There “is no 
bounds,” to use a favourite phrase of my gardeners, to their fasci- 
natingly fickle behaviour. It may please them to accompany, 
and rather take the shine out of, the ladysmocks. A twelvemonth 
later they will show a decided partiality for the society of the dog- 
violets ; and it may so happen that they will elect to wait and enter 
into competition with the bluebells. Then, indeed, the glory of the 
heavens is nothing to the glory of the earth. Nature thus rings 
the changes on her various vernal notes, and does the same thing 
year after year, but differently. But, in any case, you see, Spring 
would garden for me, without wage, for fully three months in 
the year. For I have not by any means enumerated and ex- 
hausted her resources. She could, and should, do for me in my 
intra-sylvan home far more than I have as yet described. Just as 
one begins to feel a little sad because the wood-hyacinths pale, the 
red campion takes a brighter hue and holds up a bolder stalk, 
determined to see over the heads of the now fast-shooting green 
croziers of the bracken; and before these unfurl themselves and get 
too high, the sleepy foxgloves suddenly remember that it is June, 
and dapple the lush dingles with their spires of freckled bells. All 
flowers seem to contain a secret ; I suppose because they are silent. 
But the foxglove has always seemed to me to possess more of the 
mystery of things than any of its sylvan compeers. Moreover, not- 
withstanding its almost gorgeous beauty, it calls no attention to 
itself, but loves solitude, secrecy, and the shade. Of course the 
primroses and the bluebells would be the reigning beauties of the 
natural garden. I know a wood of pollarded hornbeam—we are 
going to take Lamia and the Poet there a few weeks hence—of many 
acres in extent, where the bluebells grew not only as lush and ser- 
ried as grass, but well on to three feet in height. The wood has 
been left untouched and untrodden for years, and the accumulation 
of rotted leaves, conjoined with something peculiarly favourable in 
the soil, has produced this fairy world. But there the bluebells 
have usurped the ground entirely, and do not permit any other 
wildflower, even a primrose, to cross the frontier of their territory. 
Therefore, it is not to it I would exclaim: 
**O ye woods, spread your branches aspace ! 
To your deepest recesses I fly.” 

The wood I should want would have to be hospitable, as many a 

wood in truth is, to every child of Nature that loved its protection. 
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Nor let it be forgotten that this “desirable site” would have its 
natural orchard as well; the wild pear, the wild cherry, and the wild 
crab, lighting up the woodland greenery with their gay and delicate 
blossoms. Nor would eglantine and honeysuckle be wanting. On 
one side I think I should have a little pasture open to the sun, and 
coming up to my windows to salute me with daisies, and buttercups, 
and the milk-sweet breath of ruminating kine. 

But Spring has to make way for Summer, Summer for Autumn, 
and Autumn for Winter, and only one of these knows how to 
garden, and it has to do so under rather hostile conditions. 
Summer is absolutely ignorant of the craft, bringing everything on 
with a rush, and then having to content itself with woods and 
copses of uniform green; and, though Winter is a great gardener in 
one sense, since he makes untiring, if generally unnoticed, pre- 
parations for future floral display, he has few flowers to show of 
his own. Autumn, I grant, knows the art of gardening to perfec- 
tion, possessing the secret of careless grace even beyond the 
Spring. There is an orderly negligence, a well-thought-out un- 
tidiness, about autumnal forms and colours no other season can 
match. Even to the garden proper, the cultivated plots of man, 
Autumn adds such wonderful touches of happy accident that, when 
it comes, really comes, a wise man leaves his garden alone and allows 
it to fade, and wane, and slowly, pathetically, pass away, without any 
effort to hinder or conceal the decay. Indeed, it would be worth 
while having a cultivated garden if only to see what Autumn does 
with it. What she does she seems to do unintentionally, and in 
those almost permanent fits of absence, during which, I suppose, 
she is thinking of the past. But this meditative touch of hers is 
more discernible in the cultivated garden than in the woodlands ; 
and she makes the wild-wood too moist and chill with her tears for 
it to be the fitting accessory of a cheerful home. Spring may be a 
less mature artist, but Spring’s hopeful and sunny open-hearted- 
ness more than atones for some little lack of dexterity. 

Again, I say, were it always April, May, and June, one would dis- 
charge one’s gardeners and throw oneself on the gratuitous bounty 
of Nature. I have heard people remark that the Italians seem to 
care little for flowers, and rarely tend their gardens with true 
northern affection. But, then, are not their glowing sunshine and 
their spacious atmosphere heaven-sent flowers and gardens in them- 
selves? and they feel for these much as [ feel for the natural 
capacity of the vernal season, would it only last, to wean me from 
lawn, and border, and flower-bed—yea, even from the garden that I 
love. 

“Commend me, my dear Sage”—it is thus Lamia is pleased at 
times to christen me,—* commend me to the wise for talking folly. 
Your natural or wild-wood garden would pall before the Spring 
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was out. Even the most indolent of us like to assert ourselves 
occasionally, and I can see the havoc you would play with the free 
gifts of April and the generous prodigality of May. Man is an 
interfering animal, and, if you like, woman still more so. In fact, 
man improves Nature, and then woman improves man, or at any 
rate compels him to improve himself, in order to obtain her appro- 
bation. There is no such thing as beauty unadorned. Nature, left 
to herself, is a reactionist, always slipping back from worse to worse. 
Give me the hanging gardens of Ecbatana, and the flowers that are 
fostered by a thousand slaves. A garden! a garden! O yes,a garden! 
But then, it must be a Garden! The garden that you love is well 
enough ; but I cannot lose myself in it, nor feel that supreme sense 
of satisfaction which comes of carelessly ruling a splendid king- 
dom. I want a garden like yours, enlarged and expanded into 
what Shelley calls a paradise of wildernesses: a garden where the 
garden is everything and the owner of it nothing.” 

“There are many such, dear Lamia,” I answered, “in this fair 
and varied England ; and I can show you one whenever you wish 
to see it. But I fear the owner would count for something, and I 
must ask his permission before I do so.” 

“ Yes, there it is! The owner always insists on obtruding him- 
self, though he may not be wanted in the very least. Girls marry 
yachts, town houses, country houses, and shooting-lodges. Why 
can one not marry a garden ?” 

“So you can,” I observed, “ but on the same terms.” 

“But I do not want the same terms; nor are they necessary. 
The possessors of the things I named set much store by their houses, 
yachts, four-in-hands, and salmon rivers. But they think nothing 
of their gardens, and take these as a matter of course, as producing 
vegetables, flowers, fruit, and opportunities for an occasional 
saunter. Why cannot I marry the Garden—the paradise of wilder- 
nesses, | mean—and treat all the rest, the owner included, as a 
matter of course, as an accessory, and a mere occasional appendage ?” 

“T will try to arrange it for you,” I said. “ But, meanwhile, be 
pleased to observe that, as you yourself note, the owners of what 
you describe care next to nothing for their garden.” 

“ And, if I married one, perhaps [ too should not care for it.” 

“Precisely. The moment I enter a garden, I know at once 
whether it is the owner's garden or the gardeners’ garden. Nearly 
all large and costly gardens are gardeners’ gardens, and for my part 
I would not take them as a gift. I don’t think I ever remember 
envying the gardens of the great; but I continually see cottage 
gardens, little village or secluded plots, cultivated and made beauti- 
ful by the pathetic expedients of the poor, which seem to have a 
charm mine cannot rival. Almost every garden, and certainly my 
own, sins against the law of economy. There are too many flowers; 
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and effect, surprise, and suggestiveness are lost. I have seen one 
clambering rose, one lingering hollyhock, glorify a cottage home, 
arrest one’s step, and prolong one’s meditations, longer than all the 
terraces of Chatsworth. Dear Lamia! cultivate simplicity and 
tenderness, and crush out, as deadliest poison, what I call your 
low tastes—your taste for splendour, profusion, and the pride of 
life. In your case, they are not to be indulged in without what 
you spoke of as the accessory becoming the principal, and the 
occasional the perpetual. The owner of a garden may not care for 
it in the least ; but you cannot very well keep him out of it.” 

Lamia is always so submissive to my sermons, that I rarely 
preach one. She brought this to a close with the observation, “ Of 
course you are right,” and we passed together into the orchard. 

It must not be supposed that the orchard, as it now is, is the 
orchard I happed on that day when I discovered my lifelong 
home. That, with the exception of some five vigorous survivors, 
has disappeared. For one of the burning questions that arose 
when I took in hand the making of the garden that I love, and its 
immediate surroundings, was what to do, and how to deal with, the 
orchard. The whole world through, there is no lovier sight than a 
well-planted, well-grown English orchard, whether in its full spring 
blossom or in the mellow richness of its autumnal crop. In its 
one aspect it represents, as nothing else in Nature does, the 
innocence, the irresponsible freshness, the irresistible gaiety of 
simple childhood. In the other, it recalls and reflects the grave 
fruitfulness of mature and resigned wisdom. Wandering in an 
orchard, either in mid-May or in early October, one feels a desultory 
and indefinite but all-satisfying sense of peace, such as I think one 
feels nowhere else. One never wants to be elsewhere, fer one seems 
to have got to the heart and centre of things. An orchard at once 
robust and venerable with years has a great advantage over one 
whose branches have but a decade or two of growth; and the one I 
then found had all the majesty of manhood, with none of the de- 
crepitude of age. But, as I pointed out to Veronica, it completely 
cut off the house, and would cut off the garden that was to be, 
from the park, with all its wealth and world of splendid timber and 
green interspaces. I never knew her so unyielding in her opinion, 
and she begged so hard for the old apple-trees, though I pointed 
out to her I should have ample space in which to plant new 
ones, that I had to fall back on a compromise, and clear away 
only one row, the centre one, leaving two goodly rows on either 
side. My own private opinion is that, though Veronica expressed 
for this ancient orchard an amount of reverence I have never before 
or since known her to extend to anything whether old or young, 
and though she would have had me suppose that on this occasion 
she was much more sentimental, more romantic, and more conser- 
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vative than myself, the reason that mainly swayed her was not the 
one she advanced. Almost immediately after taking possession, 
I had sold the bulk of the produce of the orchard to an old 
but speculative small farmer in the neighbourhood for five pounds : 
and I firmly believe that Veronica could not bear the idea of part- 
ing with this sun, which she somewhat sanguinely regarded as an 
annual incoming, and therefore so much deducted from the rent. 
It seems very absurd; but then we all are absurd sometimes, 
Veronica not excepted. Still I ought to add she is absurd less 
often than most people. We were not so hard put to it that 
tive pounds more or less mattered in the very least; and, in the 
matter of generosity, Veronica would give you any mortal thing 
you asked for. Indeed, could she have saved those apples of the 
future, she would probably have given most of them away, and 
been no richer for my yielding to her. But it was only when I 
represented to her that the cut-down trees would be a fortune in fire- 
wood—which, in her then ignorance, she accepted from me as a 
fact—that she seemed to grow reconciled to the disappearance of 
that one middle row. When it was cleared away, the soundness of 
my opinion was made so manifest that further resistance would 
have been rank obstinacy and want of taste. For it so happened 
that we had thereby acquired a view of one of the loveliest portions 
of the park, and, indeed, became, so to speak, ourselves a portion of 
it, seeming to be in it, whether, strictly speaking, we were or not. 
The augmented air of consequence this opening out of the prospect 
gave to our modest manor-house, together, no doubt, with nocturnal 
calculations as to the value of so many cords of apple-wood, com- 
pleted Veronica’s conversion. 

But, in carrying out this painful operation, I was as little icono- 
clastic as possible. One outer row, as not really impeding the view, 
and as affording protection against north winds for the young 
orchard I had engaged to plant, was spared entirely; and, over and 
above this wise forbearance, I left one magnificent and most shapely 
tree to stand in the open by itself. It has ever since been one of 
our chief delights. In springtime I gaze from my study window 
on its mass of pink-and-white blossoms, on the clumps of daffodils 
about its roots, on the young lambs frisking and chasing each 
other round its sturdy bole. In autumn it is laden with small, 
round, rosy fruit, which is so beautiful an object that I insist, 
despite repeated insinuations that the apples are all falling to the 
ground and being spoilt, on leaving it upon the tree to the last 
possible moment. It is the year’s last tribute to our sense of culti- 
vated beauty, and I do not like to ignore the gift. And, after all, 
what is waste? There comes a time to all of us when we can eat 
but little fruit, but need never tire of gazing on it. Thus I enjoy 
my apples and pears and damsons in that way, rather than in the 
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grosser and cruder fashion of younger years; tasting them with the 
eye and the palate of the imagination. Not but that Veronica and 
[ do not gather, or pick up, many a juicy Northern Spy, Golden 
Noble, or Ribston Pippin—for we have a tree of these that bears 
fairly well—and regale ourselves on them in a perfunctory and 
sauntering fashion. As for Lamia and the Poet, if they happen to 
be here in September and October as they pretty usually are, their 
childish appetite knows no bounds. I suppose the Poet will repro- 
duce his ravenous experience in mellow autumn verse; but all 
this biting and crunching only makes Lamia look more April-like 
than ever. 

Both the old orchard and the new have led to more controversy 
and more incidents than any other portion of my modest holding. 
[ so rarely have the advantage of Veronica, that I cannot resist 
narrating a signal triumph I once enjoyed over her disposition to 
play the horticultural Cassandra in connection with one of the 
reprieved apple-trees. The garden that I love slopes gradually 
from north-east to south-west, so that when 1 wanted to make a 
tennis-ground at the far end of the garden towards the Park, I had 
to level up, as the phrase is, moving the earth from the end where 
stands the Wealden oak, to the southern end where begins what we 
call our South Border. By this proceeding the new and raised 
border abutted on one of the old apple-trees, from which it was 
divided by the garden fence. For two or three years after this 
operation the tree bore no fruit; and, as the young orchard had 
meanwhile grown up, and was coming into bearing, Veronica de- 
nounced as barren the tree for whose life, along with that of its 
peers, she had once so eloquently pleaded. “It will never bear 
again,” she said. “It is only an eyesore, and you had better cut it 
down.” “Ithink you are wrong, my dear,’ I replied. “What has 
happened is this: its old roots have got into the fresh rich soil of 
the new border, and it is accordingly making fresh wood. Be 
patient, and it will get over this stimulating change, and bear fruit- 
fully as of old.” 

Another year passed, and I still remained a false prophet. But 
the following May the tree was smothered in blossom, and when 
August came it was laden with big, splendidly plumped-out apples. 
| led Veronica to the spot, saying that I wanted to point at her the 
tinger of scorn; and now the fruit of this ancient but teeming 
apple-tree is known in our fruit-loft and larder as The Finger of 
Scorn. It keeps till apples come again. I have little doubt that 
my new orchard will never be as valuable as the old one, for our 
forerunners had a thrifty disposition, being, moreover, by no means 
so ignorant as the presumptuous horticulturists and pomologists of 
to-day like to suppose, and they planted apple-trees that were both 


copious bearers and tenacious keepers. Fortunately, Veronica was 
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not at this time skilled in the matter, or she would have led me a 
life had she known I was not strictly following their economic 
example. The truth is, I planted for beauty fully as much as for 
use, and made diligent enquiry about blossom as well as about 
fruit. So now we shall have unfailing and varied loveliness in 
April and May, and winter shelves sufficiently well-stocked. But it 
is no earthly use for statesmen, “apt at impromptu convictions,” to 
tell the anxious husbandman to foil the dire effects of foreign 
rivalry and unkind seasons by planting orchards, unless they also 
tell him what sort of apples to plant. Early crops of fruit that 
will not keep go for a song, and we all know how little that is worth. 
Yet, if everybody grew none but apples that keep till after Christ- 
mas, the glut would come then instead of a few months earlier. 
Happy, therefore, they who can regard their orchard as remunera- 
tive, so only it be a thing of beauty. I have done the best I can by 
nine, though in no commercial spirit, having drained it attentively, 
pruning it yearly, so that light and air can get to the inner branches 
and buds, and ever and anon manuring it lavishly. And regularly 
as the end of October comes round, I place a broad band of brown 
paper midway round every trunk, and smear it pretty thickly with 
cart-grease. In this sticky barrier the female moths, who are wing- 
less, find themselves arrested on their way from the grass to the 
boughs, in which they would fain deposit their eggs, and are 
collected by thousands in the morning by the gardeners, as they go 
their rounds with their lanterns. So far, this plan has kept my 
trees fairly free from greedy and devastating grubs. Of course, 
the young trees still have substantial cradles round them; but I 
pine for the day when they will grow out of their swaddling clothes, 
be able to take care of themselves without protection or disfigure- 
ment, and make us forget for good and all the stroke of unavoidable 
Vandalism that swept away their nobler predecessors. 

But, indeed, axe, and saw, and pick, and spade, had to be employed 
with remorseless energy almost everywhere when first 1 set about 
contriving the garden that I love. I had to make a clean sweep of 
many a misplaced trunk and worn-out shrubbery, and happily I 
could do so without anxiety, by reason of the ample framework of 
bole and branch, and foliage, that, at a fitting distance, hemmed 
me round. I have said that we look south-east; and, to the 
north, I levelled with the ground a triple row of worthless and 
sickly fir-trees, putting in their place a border, indeed, almost a 
plantation, of evergreen and for the most part flowering shrubs of 
vigorous growth and branching habit. I have often wondered since 
that they have done so well, for they stand in a somewhat stiff 
clayey subsoil, and I put them in, because I could not help myself, 
in November days of heavy and continuous rain. It was a pretty 
stupid thing to do, but somehow stupidity this time has not had to 
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pay its due forfeit. But I did a stupider thing than that, for I 
abolished a pond near the north gate leading into the lane that divides 
me from the other park of which I spoke, regarding it as shock- 
ingly unsightly, and replacing it with a mixed copse. How often 
have I wished that pond back again, that I might grow water- 
lilies on its surface, irises on its bank, and reeds and aquatic plants 
all about it. But we did some wise and far-seeing things also: 
and the wisest thing of all was to include in the area of the garden 
so much of the ground of the old orchard as brought into my 
pleasaunce the immemorial oak under which the Poet last night 
repeated “If love could last,” and whither, I notice, our guests are 
frequently drawn. It seems to preside over the garden with 
patriarchal tenderness, conferring on it a dignity and an aspect of 
ancientness it might otherwise lack. It seems a symbol, indeed 
u representative, of the toleration the old has for the new, the 
indulgence age extends to youth. Its girth, a yard from the 
ground, is some forty feet, and you may saunter under its leaves 
for over a hundred without turning. So numerous are the boughs, 
and so dense the leafage, that the turf beneath it is dewless on 
the clearest nights; and Lamia has threatened more than once 
to have a mattress carried out, so that she may pass a summer 
night under its unconventional canopy. I have turned her from 
her purpose with tales, true enough, of the owls that roost in its 
murky and perishing hollows, and of the lair of wild kittens that 
crouch in the dark recesses of its lower bole. I observed, one day 
last June, that a strange cat had kittened in the long grass that 
grows on either side of what we call the orchard drive, which is the 
approach from the park to the house. Going a few days after to 
see how the little family were faring, I could discern no trace of 
them, and concluded that hawk and keeper between them had 
cut them off in the morning of their days. A week later, I was 
hunting for a missing lawn-tennis ball, and stooped down to see if 
perchance it had run up one of the several recesses or creeks made 
by the radiating and arching surface roots of the oak. Ball there 
was none, but, instead, a pair of steadily flaming eyes. Irked by 
the long, wet grass, for there had been several heavy falls of rain, 
and anxious to make her young ones more dry and comfortable, 
the parent had carried them one by one in her mouth to where 
they now lay snugly ensconced. But all attempts to approach her 
were in vain, and not the freshest of milk, nor the daintiest of fish, 
availed to lure her from her narrow den so long as any of us re- 
mained within sight. Her litter grew up as fierce and unsociable as 
herself; and, for a time, the novel delight of having what we called 
wild cats crouching or careering over the garden obtained for them 
life and liberty. But at length sentence of death had to be pro- 
nounced. Lamia thinks that one of the ferocious race may still be 
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lurking in one of the oak caves, while overhead, too, there may be 
a large slovenly nest of owlets gnawing the tit-bits of captured 
field-mice. 

It is to me an unexplained mystery how, notwithstanding a 
couple of perpetually prowling cats, bird life still flourishes in the 
garden that I love. Were it otherwise, no member of the feline 
tribe should come within scent or sight of it. At this moment, in 
bushy Portugal laurel, in tapering Lawson cypresses, in shapely thu- 
jas, and even in the Picea Pinsapo and the Pinus Nordmannianua, 
are bulbous nests of thrush and blackbird, solidly rather than care- 
fully put together, as of birds that feel they will probably have to 
go through the same work again if they have a second brood. The 
whitethroats prefer smaller and more compact cover, and, trusting 
to the secrecy afforded by it, have built in aucuba and retinospora, 
close to the garden paths; while the linnets are faithful to the 
thick thriving ivy on the outer wall of the kitchen garden. Iam in 
hopes that the golden-crested wrens are going to build again in the 
Maids-of-the-Village—Félicité Perpetuelle, if you prefer a foreign 
name—that clamber from beside the front-door right up to the 
very topmost curve of the tallest gables ; and if the long-tailed tits 
are not going to do the same in one of the five old firs my innovating 
axe has spared, outside the north window of the dining-room, | 
do not know what they can be about. 

Lamia may say what she will about my ideal woodland garden : 
but I intend to tell her that I am prepared to go still further, and 
that I would sacrifice flowers to birds, if I were compelled to choose 
between the two. And of all song-birds, the thrush is out and away 
the prince. Rightly has he been christened a March Minstrel. 


“ Hearing thee flute, who pines or grieves 
For vernal smiles and showers ? 
Thy voice is greener than the leaves, 
And fresher than the flowers. 
* Seorning to wait for tuneful May 
When every throat can sing, 
Thou floutest Winter with thy lay, 
And art thyself the Spring.” 

[t is in the branches of my patriarchal oak that every year he 
commences his carol, which soon becomes continuous from blossom- 
ing dawn to fading eve. No other song-bird sings so early and so 
late in the day, so early and so late in the year. Inspiration never 
fails him from opening February to mid-July; and all through 
October and November he has, I cannot call them “ poetic pains,” 
but rather poetic delights, through the two gloamings. I some- 
times think that he gets betrothed in those months, and that the 
engagement lasts through the winter till St. Valentine’s Day or 
thereabouts, when he concludes the contract, and becomes—if so 
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amorous a singer possibly can become—a respectable member of 
society. Perhaps it is the instinctive fidelity of his disposition— 


* The bird that sings within the brake, 

One mate, and one alone, will take ; 

While man,———” 
you know the rest—which causes him always to tune up first in 
the oak that has been there longer than any other tree for miles 
around ; an inherited and conservative inclination to do honour 
to the long-established. And then the thrush is so joyous. He is 
cross sometimes, and scolds abominably, but he is never sad! He is 
the most wholesome of all the lyric tribe, and a pessimist could 
scarcely listen to him long and often, and remain such; for his 
notes are a very jubilee, and rebuke the downcast and the despon- 
dent. It is only in August and September that he is silent; and 
then one feels disposed to ask : 


“Why dost thou ever cease to sing ? 
Singing is such sweet comfort, who, 
If he could sing the whole year through, 
Would barter it for anything?” 

[ suspect that the thrush is of a greedy and self-indulgent dis- 
position, and cannot resist all the tempting things spread out 
before him in such profusion during the two fruitful months I 
have named; and he gorges himself so with strawberries, rasp- 
berries, red and white currants, and then, if he is let, with honeyed 
plums and succulent pears—gobbling these near the stalk, where 
the wasps and blue-bottle flies have made an entrance for him— 
that he grows lazy, comfortable, and unromantic, and is as empty of 
song as any well-to-do bourgeois alderman. When all the fruit 
has been gathered, and he can no longer go nibbling and making 
a beast instead of a bird of himself all over the place, he resumes 
his natural tone, and enlivens the mellow autumn woodlands with 
his exhilarating song. Fat fare, I fear, clouds the imagination. | 
must ask the Poet what he thinks of this theory. I believe | 
have heard him say that his most silent time is the earlier 
autumn months. Perhaps he too is made taciturn by all the 
apples he munches with Lamia; suffering in consequence from 
a sort of dyspeptic silence. How indignant Veronica would be with 
this prosaic explanation ! 

[t is when the March Minstrel first perches and pipes amid the 
grey branches of the oak, that the turf beneath it begins to break 
into flower, as if in response to his vernal announcement. Celan- 
dines, buttercups, and daisies, of course, always congregated near and 
about its giant sprawling roots, like the Liliputians about the 
reposing Gulliver. But other companions, placed there by one’s own 
hand, then likewise begin to spangle the ground under its compre- 
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hensive branches. The winter aconites come first, and when their 
bright little golden buttons have fallen off, then peep the snow- 
drops, to be swiftly followed by the many-coloured, gloriously capari- 
soned crocuses. I remember once inadvertently telling a gar- 
dener to dibble some crocuses into the lawn; and I found to my 
horror, when they came up, he had sown them in drills, like so 
many onions. They should be scattered about like the accidental 
and irregular stars of the Milky Way, which they far outshine, for 
they are not golden only, but white, blue, puce, and every combina- 
tion of these. Of course, they should seem to have come there, as 
the phrase is, of themselves, and then they spread over the grass a 
mysterious haze. I hope yet to persuade the Scilla Siberica, and 
even the Chionodoxa Lucile, to bear them company in the same 
enchanted plot. As these February and March compeers flag, up 
come the lusty spears of the daffodils, single and double, Lent lilies, 
and the unassuming, incense-scented Narcissus Poeticus. I am 
minded to try the more elaborate and delicate dattfodils in the grass, 
but as yet I cannot answer for their flourishing there. Why, too, 
should not the tulip open its light-refracting chalice under the over- 
arching dome of this natural temple? I will give them a chance. 
As a matter of course, rook, squirrel, and field-mouse take tribute of 
these dainty morsels in winter, catching the bulbs when they are 
asleep. But they are welcome to their share, the squirrel more 
especially, in return for his delightful antics, which I have watched 
so often from the writing-table in the front window of the study. 
“Is thine alone the seed that strews the plain ? 
The birds of Heaven shall vindicate their grain.” 

as Pope says in his “Essay on Man,” which I have been recom- 
mending Lamia to read, as a corrective to, though of course not a 
substitute for, the feminine note that predominates in the most 
popular nineteenth-century verse. She has just asked me, as we 
returned from the orchard through the copse kitchen-garden, what 
more I want of woodland flowers than I have got already. For to 
the south of the new orchard is what Veronica calls, and we all, 
therefore, have to call, the Poet’s Walk 
aisle, like one of Keats’s 


a long, straight, leafy 


** Long verdurous glooms and mossy winding ways,” 


except that it does not wind, and is not gloomy; and its grassy 
path and mixed underwood on either side are at present dia- 
pered with primroses, upon whose cloth-of-gold the bluebells are 
beginning to assert themselves. Now that she confesses it is 
more beautiful far than all the lawn and its flower-beds, I will 
acknowledge that perhaps she, too, is right, and that one does 
well to remain content with this outer fringe of Nature’s all 


but uninterfered-with territory. The larger celandine there grows 
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to a wondrous size, and the dog’s-mercury and lords-and-ladies 
make themselves very happy. Later on, the white foxgloves will 
dapple the fresh young greenery; and I have reason to believe, 
from what I observed last year, that in a few weeks the hardier 
columbines will show that they love the partial shelter, the broken 
sunlight and shade, which the narrow strip of not yet full-foliaged 
copse affords them. 
“Q, tea out-of-doors ! 


” 


exclaimed Lamia, clapping her hands, as 
we emerged out of the copse and I perceived the five-o’clock meal 
being prepared in the open air. “ Is not Veronica a dear to humour 
us? I know she thinks it far too early in the year for al fresco 
banquets.” 

“Tt is to please the Poet,’ I said. “For him she would sacrifice 
her strictest notions and most methodical ways. Do not flatter 
yourself, dear Lamia. Neither for you nor for me would she have 
spread the board sub Jove this side Midsummer-Day. But she 
says she is sure the Poet was born under a hedge, such is his 
restless craving for the open air, and so she humours his gipsy 
tastes |” 

“ Yes, I have heard him declare that any house is more or less 
a gaol, and that he always feels the loftiest roof on the top of his 
head.” 

In another moment, Veronica was seated before the teacups, 
which are of exquisite design, but constructed with an absolute 
disregard of the main purpose of a teacup—which is, I imagine, to 
keep the tea hot as long as possible—being shallow, and wide at the 
brim, instead of deep and narrow. When I entirely sacrifice use to 
beauty in the garden, I am chidden; but I find even utilitarian 
Veronica sometimes manifests a similar preference indoors. I have 
often observed that even the best of women are more anxious how a 
thing shall look than what it shall be, though, I confess that, as a 
rule, Veronica contrives to combine honest substance with graceful 
seeming. 

“ Where is the Poet ?” I asked. 

“You may be sure he will be here directly,” answered Veronica. 

“ Yes, he has a fine material side to his imagination,” observed 
Lamia. 

“ As a poet ought to have,” | chimed in, in a cowardly manner, 
wishing to propitiate both. 

“T did not mean that,” said Veronica, “but only that as he never 
does anything irregular, or pseudo-original, he is sure to be here 
immediately, since he knows tea is at a quarter before five, and he 
does not trust to the hedge-flowers to tell him the hour. He will 
never be, do, or say anything sensational, but will comport himself 
in all small matters like an ordinary mortal.” 

At that moment, very much like an ordinary mortal, he joined 
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us, having in his hand a volume which Lamia had asked him to 
read. 

“ What do you think of it ?” she asked. 

“How can I think well of it,” he answered, “seeing that it is 
verse, yet is neither musical, simple, nor lucid. Poetry may be 
very thin poor poetry, even though melodious, unaffected, and 
transparent ; but, unless it possess those qualities, it can scarcely 
be poetry at all. It may be an excellent intellectual exercise, and 
replete with knotty problems of an absorbing kind; but why it 
should be put ostensibly under the protection of the Muses, I do 
not understand. You tell me that some persons regard the author 
as a master, and in a sense, he is, since one may learn from his 
writings how not to write. The greatest writers write like other 
people, only better. He has evidently been afraid lest he should 
not be original, but originality is not to be attained by effort. 
[ once saw an early volume of his, which in style, nowise resembled 
this one; so that evidently he did not bring his present manner 
into the world with him. If he were younger, and I could venture 
to counsel him, I should say, ‘ Keep, in the matter of style, to the 
Via Latina or the Classic Way. It leads to the Capitol.’” 

“But,” objected Lamia—for Veronica remained spell-bound, 
while I poured myself out another cup of tea—*Classicism is 
surely dead, and has been replaced by Romanticism.” 

“T think not,” said the Poet. “The Classic can never die—I 
mean as a living and enduring mode of expression, since it is a 
natural mode, through the perfection of nature. Neither was it 
left. to the present age, or to its predecessor, to invent the romantic 
element in poetry. Every great classic is a great romantic ; every 
really great romantic is a great classic. Poetry should be romantic 
in spirit, and classical in manner. Do not people, nowadays, com- 
mit the curious error of mistaking exaggeration for novelty ? The 
classic, the romantic, the realistic, are none of them new; they are all 
found in the best literature, and in proper proportion and combina- 
tion. Does the omission, or the extravagant use, of any one of 
them exclusively, constitute originality? I should not have thought 
so. It is so easy either to omit or to exaggerate, to be nothing but 
realistic, nothing but classical, nothing but romantic; so difficult 
to be all three. Exaggeration is a sign of poverty, not of power, 
or at best of waywardness, not of judgment.” 

“ You talk of poetry,” said Lamia, “as though it can be reasoned 
about.” 

“ And so,” he answered, “I think it can; being, in its loftiest 
development, the highest expression of human reason.” 

“ And what is its loftiest development ?” 

“The imaginative presentation in verse of intellectual and moral 
truths, in conjunction, and, best of all, in interfusion with physical 
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ones; as, for example, in Wordsworth’s Ode on Intimations of 
Immortality. 

“But I think I have heard you say that poets should not 
dogmatise, much less argue.” 

“Neither should they; Nature is not controversial. She never 
contradicts. Her look is all assent.” 

“T suppose,” broke in Lamia, “that is why her companionship is 
so agreeable,” 

“ Precisely,” he went on, nowise disconcerted by, and perhaps 
not observing, the barb that was aimed at him; “and Art should 
be equally sympathetic and non-controversial. The greatest works 
never excite noisy enthusiasm, but only quiet and deep-seated 
assent. When we have read them we say to ourselves silently, 
‘" 

“ How true!” broke in Veronica, as though it was time for her 
to do something more, herself, than sit in rapt and silent assent. 
“ [t is only second-rate writers and imperfect works that are raved 
about. People never rave about what is indisputable.” 

I was getting interested in the conversation,-—for, as the sun sank 
behind the belt of trees at the back of the house, the tulips had 
one by one closed their petals for the night,—and I feared this 
somewhat combative proposition might bring 1t summarily to a 
close. Happily the Poet happened to be in an expansive mood, and 
Lamia, whom he always treats with marked consideration, seems 
to stimulate the flow of his conversation. 

“Is it not rather,” he asked, “that people, even in respect of 
poetry, rave about what expresses their own sentiments, their own 
opinions, their own bias? The controversial attitude of mind 
necessarily leads to utterance, often to violent utterance. The 
sight and sense of beauty induce silence. In this volume many 
questions of immediate interest are dealt with I might almost say 
argumentatively ; and people who agree with the writer, in- 
cautiously accept what he says as poetry, because it is presented to 
them in the guise of verse. But Poetry is a luminous halo which 
makes thought clearer as well as larger. Here I find nothing but 

unmusical mist.” 

“But [ am sure he is in earnest, and earnestness is irresistible,” 
urged Lamia. 

“T have no doubt he is in earnest, and I think he possesses what 
Diderot said Saint Lambert lacked, l’ume agitée, without which it 
would seem no one can well be a poet. But then the agitation of 
the soul must be clarified by the serenity of the mind. Emotion, 
as Wordsworth says so finely, must be recollected in tranquillity. 
Indeed, I venture to go further, and to suggest that Wordsworth 
stated but half the truth, and that emotion and tranquillity must 
coexist and co-operate at one and the same time; passion or the 
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heart propelling, judgment or the mind steering and steadying. 
The finest passages in poetry must have been written under the 
simultaneous operation of fine frenzy and rigorous self-criticism.” 

“ Apparently,” said Lamia, “your Pegasus is a pair, like Veronica’s 
ponies, Brundy and Soda, the steadier nag being required to chasten 
the fretful impulses of the other !” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Veronica, aghast at Lamia’s profanity, while 
I shifted my chair in order to conceal from her my appreciation 
of it. 

“An excellent simile,” said the Poet, perfectly unruftled, “and 
a humorous representation of a grave truth, which may be stated 
differently. When Bellerophon sought to mount and tame the 
winged Pegasus, Minerva, the Goddess of Wisdom or Judgment, gave 
him a golden bridle. Without it he would never have succeeded 
in his task.” 

“ Poor Pegasus!” said Lamia; “but then you know he had been 
drinking—not tea—but at the fountain of Pirene,—at Acrocorinth 
was it not?—and I suppose they managed to put the bridle on him, 
when he had had a little too much. Does poetic intoxication date 
from that event? I think a sober poet is——” 

“In the sense in which you use the word, hardly a poet at all. 
Yes, lame agitée is indispensable ; but for that highest expression 
of human reason, for poetry of the loftiest order, something more 
is requisite. I heard a lady—and a lady of letters of much dis- 
tinction,—declare the other day that Shelley’s Skylark is a greater 
work than Milton’s Pwradise Lost ; thereby only propounding the 
limitations of her own taste. No doubt there is a danger lest the 
poet in dealing with intellectual or moral truths may cease to be a 
poet, and lapse into the rhetorical philosopher. But if he does not, 
if on the contrary he succeeds in transfiguring them by the magic 
light of poetry, then his triumph seems to me supreme.” 

“ My objection to such poets,” said Lamia, “is that they take so 
serene a view of life. I prefer the rebels.” 

“T suppose we cannot control our preferences, though I should 
think we may improve them. But, in literature, serenity is the in- 
variable concomitant of true greatness. The ocean is just as deep 
in calm as in storm, and provides a better pathway for man. 
Rebellion in literature, no doubt, implies courage and a certain kind 
of power. But Reconciliation—provided that the reconciling note 
be true music, and true poetry—argues a deeper vision, and 
demands a more majestic voice. I cannot but think that the 
function of the poet is to make harmony, not out of language only, 
but out of life as well.” 

“Then what an inharmonious note you struck last night,” said 
Lamia, mercilessly, with your refrain. ‘If Love could last! If 
Love could last!’ Surely that was the voice of a rebel ?” 
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[ was thinking that tender resignation is not rebellion, and 
should, perhaps, have found courage to say so, since the Poet 
remained silent under the reproach, had not Veronica, after a 
little figetting and a manifest heightening of her colour, said : 

“ He did not repeat the whole of the poem.” 

“Is there more?” I asked. “May we not hear it ?” 

“Yet Love can last!” he began, 


‘** Yet Love can last, yes, Love can last, 
The Future be as was the Past, 
And faith and fondness never know 
The chill of dwindling afterglow, 
If to familiar hearth there cling 
The virgin freshness of the Spring, 
And April’s music still be heard 
In wooing voice and winning word. 
If, when autumnal shadows streak 
The furrowed brow, the wrinkled cheek, 
Devotion, deepening to the close, 
Like fruit that ripens, tenderer grows ; 
If, though the leaves of youth and hope 
Lie thick on life’s declining slope, 
The fond heart, faithful to the last, 
Lingers in love-drifts of the past ; 
If, with the gravely shortening days, 
Faith trims the lamp, Faith feeds the blaze, 
And Reverence, robed in wintry white, 
Sheds fragrance like a summer night,— 
Then Love can last! ” 

[ do not know what demon of contradiction and discord 
possessed Lamia, but she seized the banjo which happened to be 
lying by her chair, and burst into an atrocious music-hall medley 
with which she had not hitherto favoured us. It was quite 
irresistible—Lamia invariably is—and we all three fairly burst 
out laughing. Solute tubule risu, and the five o’clock tea-table 
was abandoned in spontaneous merriment; though I could 
see that Veronica was vexed with herself for yielding to the 
general levity. I strolled round the garden alone, examining the 
lilacs, to see how far on they were to flowering, and repeating to 
myself the passage concerning the ditferent way in which the tender 
passion comes to man and to woman, probably recalled to me by 
the Poet’s championship of Love, and the latter lines of which are 
not, perhaps, unapplicable to the young person who so sacrilegiousl y 
followed him: 

‘* Love’s way with us and you is different. 
You mind me of the swallow that is here 
To-day, and all at once, that yesterday 
Was nowhere to be seen, so swift he comes! 
While we are like the lilae-tips, and bud 

For a provoking season ere we break. 
We dream, not even knowing that we dream 
Up to the very moment that we wake.” 
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My lilacs were dreaming still; and I was just going to see if some 
new tea-roses from Lyons in an open bed were likely, this year, to 
be beforehand with them, when I heard Lamia singing to the piano 
an air I had not heard before. So I sauntered towards the house, 
to find she was improvising an accompaniment of her own, most 
sweet and tender, to the words,— 


**If Love could last, if Love could last! ” 


Also attracted by the strain, the Poet joined me, and, on catch- 
ing the words, he would fain have entered and stood by her while 
she paid him this charming compliment. But I laid my hand 
upon his arm. 

“You had better not go in. If she knew you were here it is 
a hundred to one she would break off again into her music-hall 
foolery.” 

“What a wonderful memory she must have!” he whispered, as 
she went on tentatively singing couplet after couplet of his lyric, 
never marring the metre, though sometimes interpolating some 
less happy word of her own. 

“We remember what impresses us and she is very impressionable. 
You wrote the poem, but she feels it. But is it not always so ? 
The poet, with his gift of tongues, interprets the thoughts of all the 
world.” 

“Hark!” he said. “How beautiful! She is the interpreter, 
not I.” 

There, spell-bound, we listened to the young girl, surmising with 
that far-reaching instinct that belongs only to women an ex- 
perience she of course as yet could never have had, and spon- 
taneously setting to music, as appropriate as sweet, the consoling 
words,— 

‘* If, with the gravely shortening days, 
Faith trims the lamp, Faith feeds the blaze, 
And Reverence, robed in wintry white, 


Shed fragrance like a summer night,— 
Then Love can last !” 
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[ AM on my way home from India to look after two schoolboys, and 
at the present moment am sitting in a quiet little hotel at Ramleh, 
near Alexandria, waiting for the Messageries boat for Marseilles. 
After nearly twenty-eight years of work in India, I have snatched 
one week of absolute leisure in Egypt, and now, while waiting for 
the steamer, my thoughts return to India. 

The outlook in India, towards the close of 1893, is, 1 am bound 
to say, as unsatisfactory in some ways as forty years ago, when Sir 
Charles Napier wrote his severe but now forgotten strictures on 
Indian misgovernment. The danger, however, nowadays arises not 
from the native army, which is loyal and efficient, though two 
departures have recently been made, viz., the extensive enlistment 
of treacherous Pathans, who will turn against us in the day of 
stress, and the constitution anew of caste companies or even regi- 
ments, despite the lessons of the Mutiny. No, it is the civil 
population that is beginning to give trouble. There are symptoms 
of unrest. The English people must have become aware that of 
late religious fights between Hindus and Mahommedans have been 
frequent to an extent unknown in former days, and to one on the 
spot they are unwelcome signs of the times. The immediate 
sources of the unrest are clearly apparent, and there is no use in 
shutting our eyes to them. 

The first of these is the disloyalty, in the sense ofa strong dislike 
of the British Government, displayed by the free native press and 
by the inferior class of educated natives. Let me not be misunder- 
stood. The best of the educated natives are loyal and thoroughly 
appreciative of the benefits of English rule, even if alive to some of 
its defects. Such as these keep carefully aloof from the second- 
rate discontented class—the editors and inferior pleaders, with a 
sprinkling of Government servants, chiefly sub-judges and school- 
masters. The leading spirits amongst that class are Bengallis— 
who, as Lord Macaulay said, were born to be slaves—and Mahratta 
Brahmans (a head and shoulders above the Bengallis in intellect, 
determination, and courage), some of whom are genuinely dis- 
affected. A few, but only a few, men of respectable position have 
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joined them. The still degraded position of the women even 
amongst all the most advanced (Parsis excepted), and adherence 
to caste prejudices, prevent that social intimacy between the rulers 
and the ruled in India which is possible between Englishmen and 
other foreigners. Excluded then from English society and out of 
sympathy with the old conservative masses, hundreds of the so- 
called educated have formed a kind of community, and that not a 
very happy one, of their own. Few of them have any thought of 
actually ousting the English, and the most seditious would confine 
their ambition, for the present, to gradually usurping the sole 
(lirection of civil affairs, retaining Thomas Atkins as a mercenary. 
They would like to break down British ascendency, outwardly by 
meetings and so-called constitutional means, and secretly by talk- 
ing and writing sedition. The native press, with a few notable 
exceptions, is manned by the failures at the Universities, often by 
mere schooboys who have not succeeded in obtaining Government 
einployment, and sometimes by dismissed employés. The British 
Government persistently and contemptuously ignores newspaper 
disloyalty. But no one who studies the native press every week 
can fail to be struck, apart from the puerile inaccuracies and 
inconsistencies which disfigure it, with its ever-recurring note of 
unreasoning and feminine spitefulness to the British. The best 
and most benevolent proposals or actions of the Government have 
for long been treated, as a matter of course, as if they were 
deliberate conspiracies against the interests of the natives. Every 
one has trusted that the press would in time improve, but this 
hope has proved delusive, and at last we are beginning to realize 
that gutta cavat lapidem. The disloyal vernacular rags now pene- 
trate into remote villages. Just as many an English bucolic takes 
whatever a newspaper says to be Gospel truth, so when both elders 
and growing young men learn from the only publications that 
reach them—the village schoolmaster or accountant is generally 
the disseminator—that the English are brutes, covetous and 
tyrannical, who have impoverished India, and whose only idea is to 
suck out its life-blood (this is literally translated and a very 
favourite expression), they begin really to think our motives are 
not so pure as they might be, and that they might, perhaps, be 
more prosperous, if they only got rid of us. 

I do not myself think that the great mass of the two or three 
hundred millions over whom we rule are as yet really tainted, 
although every year that takes them away from the age when 
cities were burned and blood flowed, blunts their appreciation of 
Pax Britannica, and the striking improvement in official purity 
which our example and our discipline have forced upon native 
subordinates, makes the people less conscious than before of our 
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superiority in that respect. But even though natives still beg 
every day to have their complaints investigated by English instead 
of native magistrates and judges, so sensible are they of our 
own superior fairness, still you cannot preach to them week by week 
that the English are demons and ghouls without some perceptible 
result. Is there then no fire under all this smoke, no genuine 
cause for all this unpopularity ? Part, no doubt, is due to the 
natural tendency of the Oriental to exaggerate. A person, who, 
if applying to a Collector for a reduction of income-tax, addresses 
him as My Benevolent Lord, Protector of the Poor, and Asylum of 
the Universe, is just the person to call him a devourer of living 
men’s entrails, when his petition is rejected. Still, there is some 
genuine disaffection at the bottom. And for this the education 
given at our schools and colleges is responsible in a very great 
measure. 

Education belongs to one of the departments of Government, and 
foreign rulers would, it might be supposed, take good care that the 
merits of the British Government were always specially impressed 
on the students. But that kind of thing is specially repugnant to 
the free-born Briton. Wherefore, so long as a professor or school- 
master teaches his own particular subjects efficiently, we care not 
what his politics may be. Now the only active political proselytizers 
in India are philosophical Radicals, and the course of study pre- 
scribes many books devoted to the glorification of liberty. Youth 
is fond of novelty, and the change from native homes, where old- 
fashioned ideas of reverence and obedience to authority are incul- 
cated, to the college where freedom and hatred of fawning to the 
great are taught, upsets the student’s equilibrium, Too often un- 
fortunately, it is visible in his manners, in rudeness and want of 
courtesy, and when he writes polemically he oversteps all bounds. 
A Vice-Chancellor of the Bombay University, once said to me, 
seriously, that a course of Hobbes might be introduced as a counter- 
poise to excessive Radical teaching. Only the other day I sat 
listening to a lecture on Socialism, given by a Parsi graduate of 
Cambridge, at our college in Karachi. He announced himself a 
disciple of Henry George, advocated the nationalization of the land, 
and announced with joy, and that to an audience containing landed 
proprietors and capitalists, that a German professor had at last 
discovered a way for nationalizing capital too! This gentleman 
expresses much admiration for England in the abstract, but does 
conceal his dislike for British officers in the concrete, even though 
he has a brother in the covenanted civil service. Now, some of 
his pupils must imbibe this spirit, and when later they come to 
write in the Press they will reproduce it. My first collector, one 
who afterwards became Governor of Bombay—impressed upon me 
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over a quarter of a century ago that whenever a British officer was 
praised by the native press it meant that he had not been doing his 
duty, and every year’s experience proves the truth of the maxim. 
A British officer must be a Gallio. He must be masterful, ride 
rough-shod over many cherished abominations, and, above all, be 
no respecter of persons. That, while the secret of our success, is 
one reason why vernacular newspapers abuse us. For a British 
officer cannot stoop to “nobble” them like a native. A rich native 
will smile while an official clears out his poorer neighbours’ cess- 
pools. But when the rich man’s own turn comes the press 
resounds with the collector’s high-handedness and tyranny. So 
we very soon learn to be callous, and do our duty in scorn of 
consequences. 

As for the idea of personal independence and hatred of oppression 
which our colleges teach, it would be a right feeling if balanced by 
a due sense of proportion. The old school dislike it, that is true. 
“ What,” said an old Brahman to a friend of mine, “is the good of 
your schools ? They only teach a boy when he comes home, to beat 
his mother with a shoe.” But putting that aside, with the most 
advanced the ambition of obtaining substantial political power 
is an undoubted fact, and if the way they would use that power 
may be judged from the utterances of some vernacular newspapers, 
there would be no greater tyrants than some of them. 

The discontented are sharp enough to realise that, to begin with, 
two main difficulties confront them. The first is the division of the 
people of India by two irreconcilable religions, and into many groups 
by race and language; and secondly, the fact that the executive 
power is a monopoly of the British, which the British mean to keep, 
the few native collectors and magistrates being the exception that 
proves the rule. To get over the first difficulty the annual debating 
society which dubs itself the “ National Congress” was started. In 
itself it is a tribute to British organization, as it was begun by a re- 
tired British official. The common ground of the congress, though 
not openly stated, is irreligion, and its common object, hostility to 
the British, under the guise of political reform. Our education has 
destroyed all belief in revealed religion on the part of those who go 
to college, and though some of the most thoughtful of natives are 
striving earnestly to create a new and simple cult, they have not 
had more success than the missionaries. The founders of the 
congress, then, believed that the godless would form a sufficiently 
strong body of themselves, whatever their original caste and creed, 
to unite under the generic term “Indians,” and by gradual 
recruiting form an extensive anti-British propaganda throughout 
India. To undermine our executive supremacy is a matter by 
no means so easy, but they hope to attain it by an ingenious 
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and plausible cry. “Separate,” say they, “executive from 
judicial power.” Now, they know right well that the keystone of 
our rule is the combination of the two in the person of the district 
collector and magistrate. Take away the magistrate’s executive 
arm, the police, from his control, diminish the power which the 
representative of Government possesses of arresting criminals on 
his own responsibility, putting down riots, and sending instigators 
of crime to jail, however high-placed or influential they be, and 
substitute, as is suggested, a posse of LL.B. hungry pleaders as 
separate stipendiary magistrates, and you have emasculated the 
British administration. A Parsi, who is now a member of the 
Legislative Council at Bombay, and as ignorant as the ordinary 
M.P. of the details of the administration, on the occasion of the 
first meeting of the enlarged council the other day, had the hardi- 
hood, I might almost call it effrontery, in open council to advocate 
a revolution of this kind as regards the subordinate magistracy of 
Western India. And by preaching the stock arguments for the 
change (excellent in theory and in Europe, but impracticable in 
India) the cry may grow, till one day with a benevolent Viceroy, 
like Lord Ripon, or a mischief-maker like the late Sir Pope 
Hennessey, we may see the departure commenced. When that 
day comes, I recommend holders of East India stock to sell out. 
In Sukkur, a few weeks ago, a well-planned attempt was made by 
a gang of Mahommedans, taking advantage of the excitement of 
the Mohurram, to murder an unpopular Hindu inspector of 
police. Luckily the district magistrate and superintendent of 
police were on the spot in ten minutes, only just in time to save 
the life of the inspector. Had the responsible officer been a 
Babu, or Mahratta, or Parsi combined sub-judge and magistrate, 
the murder and probably others would have been effected, and 
the shops of the Hindus in the town pillaged. It is not a know- 
ledge of the statutes, or of the wisdom of the High Courts in 
interpreting them; it is not an intimate acquaintance with the 
writings of Burke or J. S. Mill or Hallam, that enables a British 
collector, with one or two English assistants and all the rest natives 
to control in times of difficulty upwards of a million of people, 
without a soldier near him; it is his force of character, the prestige 
of his race, and the knowledge that he has an army and a strong 
Government to back him in extremis. 

Such truths may be self-evident. Some will say that I have made 
too much of what is really a neglectable quantity, and only given 
the congress and the disaffected an advertisement. They maintain 
that the congress is dying of inanition, as few outsiders even read 
its proceedings. But the congress is likely to last if only because a 
native vakil dearly loves to hear himself talk. True it is that 
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there are no real constitutional grievances to give it a motive- 
power, while the idea of allowing one or two in a million, themselves, 
out of touch with that million, to speak for it and claim to govern 
is too ludicrous. There is also no money behind it. But there are 
always a few who would like our power upset, and they will keep 
working it. The trail of the sedition-monger may be discovered in 
several of the resolutions passed, not for the improvement of the 
country, but for the embarrassment of the Government. The repeal 
of the Arms Act, the demand for native volunteers, the mutilation 
of the district magistrate’s powers, illustrate the desire to enfeeble 
the administration. The real needs of India, moral and material, 
e.g., female education, railways, irrigation, the question of agricul- 
tural debt, and the like, are either passed over or take quite a 
second place. A native has excellent critical and destructive 
talents—they are developed magnificently in our courts—but con- 
structive ability is foreign to him. Then to the mass of pleaders 
and clerks who attend the congress, the outing is always a delight- 
ful amusement in the Christmas holidays, a sort of run up to 
Lord’s for the Australian cricket-match. For one thing, they 
obtain a sight of a great tribune of the people, a hero who would 
lay his neck on the block for freedom, like Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji 
or Sir William Wedderburn. They see cities and peoples outside 
their own ordinary ken, and may have the opportunity, if the 
leaders are gracious, of letting loose the floodgates of their own 
eloquence. The congress, then, has every chance of lasting, and if 
it gets into the hands of the loyal and sensible, may one day do 
some good. But it is composed of men of no standing. I remem- 
ber the dismay of an able Mahratta professor, who was instrumental 
in getting up a meeting to send delegates, when he found that his 
co-delegates were to be two or three of his own pupils. He then 
wisely stayed at home. 

But whether the congress is seditious or not, the fact remains 
that it is a machine for talk. Now the present, as we all know, is an 
age, not merely of widespread activities but also of garrulity, if not 
of sheer gabble. Shout long and loud enough, and the present day 
rulers of men will shrug their shoulders and say, “So be it!” So 
far as we outsiders in India can judge, responsible statesmen and 
practical men of both parties are so afraid of shibboleths and elec- 
tion-cries that they stitle their consciences and weakly yield, when 
they feel in their heart of hearts that they ought to be strong. It is 
the result of a democratic age very possibly, and to repine may be 
useless. Now the native of India, incompetent in administration, 
weak in action, and devoid of originality, ever requiring to be kept 
up to the mark by British supervision, is at the same time not 
only intellectually astute, but surpasses almost any nation in the 
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world in the gift of talk. Ask any chairman of a municipal corpora- 
tion, or any judge, and he will tell you. The native can pour forth 
rivers of gush by the hour, and it is no good calling it, what it is, 
stuff and nonsense. Tall talk and buncome in this age is a thing to 
be reckoned with. There are numbers of well-meaning benevolent 
English of the type of some M.P.’s that I could name, who love the 
fouling of their own nest, the besmirching of their own countrymen. 
Knowing nothing of India, they greedily take the congress out- 
pourings as true, and swallow every insidious hint as to our sad, sad 
tyranny. They think how delightful, how interesting, as the ladies 
say, it would be for the pleasant-spoken, dark-featured young gentle- 
men whom they meet at the rooms of the Northbrook Society to be 
de facto rulers in their own land, and they would gladly lend a hand 
to dethrone the English and substitute Babus in their place, with 
scarcely a thought of the imperial interests involved in our retention 
of India. It does not occur to him that these same young gentle- 
men, or most of them, when they return to India, are far less in 
touch and sympathy with the mass of the people than the old- 
fashioned steady-going British otticers, to whose ear all the cries 
of the poor are open. The ryot or the trader understands the 
Englishman in a battered helmet and well-worn shooting-coat—he 
knows the genuine native in full-bottomed turban and flowing 
white robes. But the English-trained article, with his black hat, 
frock coat, and patent-leather shoes, is a hybrid who despises his 
compatriots and is disliked accordingly. Of course there are ex- 
ceptions. Some become as English as the English, while others are 
not above returning to their own people and the ranks of their 
kinsfolk. Churlish, indeed, would the Englishman be who did not 
show every sympathy and encouragement to the natives who visit 
England; but the mischief is that there are English who take these 
young men, and possibly Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji himself, at their 
own valuation and are deceived by their powers of talk. These are 
the Englishmen to be feared. With a light heart they induce the 
House of Commons to pass a resolution in favour of a measure 
calculated to make one-half of the Indian Civil Service, if not 
more, Bengallis, a race whose weapon, as Lord Macaulay says, is 
deceit, and whose powers of memory are something prodigious. 
An eminent surgeon in Calcutta once told me that, although he 
could not get a single pupil to attend clinical lectures, at the exam- 
ination he ascertained that one lad had got the books up by rote. 
Were examinations for the Civil Service to be held in India, num- 
bers of such individuals would pass, and timid Babus would be 
sent, for want of others, in the name of the British Government to 
govern and keep order amongst stalwart Sikhs and Pathans in the 
Punjab, Rajputs and Mahommedans in the North-West Provinces, 
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and Mahrattas in Western India. In other words, dark-faced in- 
stead of white-faced, weak instead of strong foreigners would be 
imposed upon these races, and when they failed the British Army 
would be called in. Yet because a snatch-vote is obtained in favour 
of the resolution, the Secretary of State judged it expedient to 
temporize. 

Other concessions of politicians at home have also indirectly had 
a bad effect upon India in stimulating the disaffected. Native 
journals may now be found recommending India to take a leat out 
of Ireland’s book, and to this may partly be attributed the religious 
conflicts, which have recently disgraced India. The actual com- 
batants very possibly never heard of Ireland; what I mean is that 
our treatment of that country has informed the seditious, from 
whom it filters down, through meetings held for the congress and 
the like, and through the press, to the masses, that agitation is 
commendable and rioting pardonable. This is certainly one reason 
why the ill-feeling that has developed of late between Hindus and 
Mahommedans has found expression in open and extensive 
breaches of the peace, 

The ill-feeling referred to is immediately traceable to the aggres- 
siveness, or it would perhaps be fairer to describe it as the recently 
revived religious activity on the part of the Hindus. This people 
has been ruled for many centuries by conquerors of a different faith, 
either Moslem or Christian, and passive submission to their rulers, 
excepting only during the decadence of Moghul supremacy, had 
become their marked characteristic. Of late years, owing mainly 
to the tardiness of the Mussulmans and other races in adapting 
themselves to British novelties, the Hindus have taken a position 
in front, and have, not unnaturally, determined to assert themselves 
as the leading and superior race. The wealthy and conservative 
traders who still adhere to their faith, have brought their supersti- 
tious observances more into evidence than they used to do, while 
disaffected unbelievers are only too happy to take advantage of and 
utilize the movement. Everywhere in India just now agitators are 
roaming from city to city, and village to village, staying with sub- 
ordinate-judges, schoolinasters, and pleaders, and organizing societies 
for the protection of the Hindus’ sacred animal, the cow. And the 
next move will be a demand by the agitators that the commissariat 
shall furnish no more beef for the troops. It goes without saying 
that during the centuries of Mahommedan rule cows were always 
slaughtered for food, and we English have gone on eating our beef 
and ham. The agitation, however, has already gone so far, that 
our latest Parsi Baronet, Sir Dinshaw Petit, has been induced to 
become President of one anti-cow-killing association. See what 
follows. Where the rankest bigotry lurks and the Hindus are 
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specially aggressive, a set has been made against Mahommedans 
for sacrificing even a goat on the Bakri-Id, one of their most sacred 
festivals. (I believe this was the fons et origo of the riots at 
Rangoon.) Now the Mussulmans, jealous already of Hindu pro- 
gress and still holding them in contempt, are on the qui vive, and 
determined to stand no nonsense. In the little town of Dholka in 
Guzerat, where Jain influence, that opposes the taking of any 
animal life, is predominant, in the year 1887, the Hindus announced 
their intention of closing their shops on the Bakri-Id, as a protest 
against the sin of sacrifice, even though pious Hindus themselves 
sacrifice goats by the thousand every year at the shrine of the 
bloody goddess, Kali. The Mahommedans remonstrated, as if the 
shops were shut they would be unable, after the service was over, 
to buy the little articles of food and clothing required to celebrate 
the day. But the Hindus were obdurate. “Very well,” said the 
Mahommedans, “ we shall have to kill a cow, and eat roast beef for 
dinner, instead of sweetmeats.” Finally, a cow was led out in 
solemn procession, sacrificed in the market-place, some of the more 
rowdy going so far as to sprinkle the leading Hindus’ window- 
shutters with its blood. In a large city this could have been 
followed by fire and sword, plunder and devastation. Then the 
Hindus are taking to ring bells aggressively and take processions 
near Mahommedan mosques, which annoys them, and the Mahom- 
medans retaliate by objecting to Hindu observances which they 
never took notice of before. What was the cause of the Bombay 
riots I have not yet heard, but the increased assertiveness of the 
Hindus and increased touchiness on the part of Mahommedans 
(and in Bombay they are a fanatical lot) will, 1 am pretty sure, be 
found at the bottom of them. Brutal unprovoked attacks by 
Mahommedans on Hindus and by Hindus on Mahommedans are 
far more common than they were before. 

I will not go so far as to say that any direct connection between 
political agitation and the Hindu revival has as yet been traced. 
Some will say it is only the struggle of a dying creed, and the deter- 
mination of the old school to take a leaf out of the book of the 
new and push themselves forward. But the enrolment of irreligious 
natives, Hindus, Mahommedans, and Parsis, combined in one body 
antagonistic to the Government, is by no means inconsistent with 
the encouragement of Hindu religious bigotry. For disloyalty 
exists among Hindus alone. The invitation, for instance, to the 
Mahommedans and Parsis to join the congress is only a blind. If 
one can be secured, so much the better, and the most is made of 
the convert. But the Mahommedans are too proud to play second- 
fiddle to the Hindus, and the Hindus know it, while the Hindus 
certainly look one day, even though that day be far distant, to 
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weakness or divided counsels amongst the British, and the spread 
ot democratic ideas, enabling them to dominate over India. The 
forwardness of the discontented educated, and the stirring up of 
superstition amongst the Conservatives, are parts of one upheaval, 
one striving to get to the top on the part of the Hindu community 
alone. Agitators, themselves eating beef and drinking brandy, 
utilize Hinduism as a means for attacking the Government, on the 
ground that it is interfering with religion. Witness the outcry 
against the “ Age of Consent” Act. One would have thought that 
enlightened Hindus would have been shocked at the revelations; 
but no, they raised a long-drawn howl of religion in danger, not 
because they believed it, but merely because they hated the 
Government. Recently the barbarous practice of hook-swinging, 
which was stopped thirty-five or forty years ago by executive order, 
has been revived in defiance of the known wishes of the Govern- 
ment, and atfords another instance of growing disrespect for 
authority. It will be curious to see what line young India takes 
when the Government interferes, as it must shortly in all decency 
do. It is quite likely that they will again raise the cry of religion 
in danger, and that certain self-constituted guardians of India will 
ask foolish questions about it in the House. 

I do not wish, of course, to indict the whole of the Hindus. That 
the heart of the masses is sound I have no manner of doubt. That 
the best of them, whether advanced or conservative, regret religious 
excesses or silly political scheming I make no question. As a race 
they would protest with terror against any proposal to diminish the 
number of their English rulers and to hand them over to their own 
ambitious countrymen. Nor do I look on any connection with the 
congress or similar meetings as a crime. One of my most valued old 
friends, an excellent and useful citizen, once attended a congress, 
and read papers on reducing drunkenness and the institution of 
more model farms, which being non-political subjects were scarcely 
noticed by the more ardent spirits. But I repeat that danger comes 
from the windbags. With a few rare exceptions the principal result 
of Lord Ripon’s local self-government experiments has been the 
production of the thing by the hundred, and ill-informed people in 
England are inclined to trust them. Yet I make bold to say that 
there is not one municipality or local board out of twenty in which, 
if the English or official members left it, any progress would be 
made save a job now and then. How often have I entreated 
English business men to join such bodies, and been told that they 
cannot stand the talking, the waste of time, the perpetual adjourn- 
ments of questions, instead of coming to a business-like decision, 
and the cliques. Progress no doubt is being made even in the most 
unpromising fields. Some native gentlemen are seeing that it is 
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more reputable, even amongst their own people, to be men of action 
than men of talk; and a gentleman to whom I have already referred, 
is an example, though, as far as I know, a solitary one, of a native 
who, through evil and good report, abused by his own people and 
especially by the educated element, carried through, single-handed, 
as President of a large municipality, water and drainage works for 
his town, inspired entirely by the conviction that he was doing what 
was right. I trust others will come forward to imitate him, but 
progress is very slow. Now, is this because British officers are so 
tenacious of power that they refuse to give the Boards a fair chance 
or to make allowances for mistakes at first? All are so overworked 
that they are only too thankful to hand over part of the daily grind 
to any one who will relieve them. The fault, I am sorry to say, 
lies with the Hindus themselves, their verbosity, timidity, and to 
their not being practical men of business outside of their own 
unmediate calling. It is very disappointing. Take the Japanese, 
who only made a start twenty-five years ago, and look what pro- 
gress they have made. How much has not been done in Egypt by 
natives alone, apart from European enterprise? Ifa rate has to be 
imposed, say for a new water supply, the ordinary native will 
always propose octroi on some necessary of life, or if forced into a 
rate on property, fashions it so that the poor pay much more in 
proportion than the rich. However he may bluster against his 
rulers, he is timidity itself when he goes amongst his caste-people 
and his women-folk, for he dare not face unpopularity. The British 
otticer, perhaps, does not always make sufficient allowances for the 
local pressure that is brought to bear on native members by people 
who are conservative to the backbone, and want to stew in the 
same juice as their forefathers, and he expects too great sacrifices. 
On the other hand, paradoxical though it appears, if you handed 
over a province to the control of a native administration entirely 
free to follow their own traditional methods, they could raise two 
or three times the revenue that we do. They would double the 
land revenue and the income tax, cover the country with shop- 
taxes, transit-duties, customs, cesses, and monopolies, and would 
grind the poor taxpayer, as distinguished from their own neigh- 
bours and ratepayers, to their hearts’ content. 

Windbags do especial harm by retarding true progress and the 
efforts made by British officers and sensible natives to develop local 
self-government. But, in Bengal, there is a worse class than wind- 
bags. A certain number, as I have already said, are animated by 
genuine spite against the British. In Lower Bengal, when I was 
there, a few individual ofticers were marked men, and the slightest 
slip was sure to be followed by an attempt to ruin them. Only 
the other day, a district magistrate of my acquaintance—well- 
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known for his indomitable courage, and for being no respecter ot 
persons, whether the offender was a bullying planter or an offensive 
barrister-at-law—recently prosecuted a wealthy and influential Raja 
for encroaching on a public road (and there is nothing any native. 
even the biggest, loves more dearly than to crib a bit of the street), 
and also for stopping up a drain so as to make a nuisance. The 
Raja was wealthy. Lawyers and reporters were sent for, and, as 
if by a preconcerted signal, the whole Hindu press in Bengal was 
set in motion to vilify the magistrate, distort his motives, and 
question the legality of his actions. Sympathisers at home were 
wired to, and questions even asked in Parliament, and though the 
Lieutenant-Governor supported him, yet, instead of keeping him at 
his post as a terror to evil-doers, he ended by transferring him. 
Fortunately this kind of thing only goes on in Bengal at present. 
Wire-pulling there, the feeing of lawyers and the writing of articles 
in the press, sending telegrams to newspapers and to partisans in 
England, in order to injure Europeans, has risen to the dignity of 
an art. Mahrattas could do it as well, but they are too much 
of gentlemen, and the disloyal Mahratta does not waste his 
powder on individuals. He means business, and goes at his rulers 
generally. 

But are we not to look with sympathy on the liberal aspirations, 
the inarticulate strugglings after freedom, of which such things as 
the congress, the recrudescence of the Hindu religion and the 
assertiveness of the Hindus, the battling of the Mahommedans for 
their faith, and the over-exuberant independence of the press, may 
possibly be mere indications? Is there not, as an accomplished 
writer on Indian affairs in the 7imes maintains, a small body of 
disinterested education reformers—men who in good faith believe 
that they are fit to administer and exercise political power, and 
who, at any cost, are determined upon getting it? Are we never 
to look forward to the time when England’s noble work will be 
done, and Indians entrusted with the management of their own 
utiairs? Not for a very long time to come, my dear sir. We 
are not within a measurable distance of any such thing, so why 
discuss it? The people of India will stand being governed by the 
British, they will not stand being governed by the Hindus, and just 
as the British nation would not let out its army for Hindus to 
control, so would English civilians refuse to serve under Hindus. 
The Hindus, | must repeat, are not administrators. They are 
clerks—the best clerks in the world—but still clerks. Take the 
Guicowar, no man works harder than he does; that is to say, when 
he is at his post. He strives to render his a model state, and so it 
is—on the surface. But go into his villages, talk to the head-men, 
ask what assessments they pay compared with similar British 
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districts adjoining, enquire about the illicit perquisites paid and 
the justice that is administered, and I think the result would be 
surprising; and he has had some English from time to time to 
help him. Splendid natives are often found who have been trained 
by the British, as fine fellows as ever stepped, men whom I would 
entrust with anything in their own line, be it revenue, magisterial, 
public works, or what not. But they cannot transmit their acquired 
skill) ‘The evolution is not permanent, and, so far, reversion to 
type has been the rule, and the traditional instincts of a Hindu are 
to make money and grind the poor. Our instinct, and that which 
has nade us popular, is to stand up for the poor, and be absolutely 
just. Native officials certainly have improved very much in purity, 
and this is a most hopeful sign, but natives have not yet acquired 
the constructive ability, the push, the go, which makes Englishmen 
successful. Their favourite reply, when asked about not having 
carried out some order, is, “I told so-and-so to do it.” I go so far 
as to say that the present number of English covenanted civilians 
is the very least that can cope with the ever-increasing complexities 
of the administration, and that if, even under the present system, 
a larger proportion of natives were elected, it would be necessary 
artiticially to limit their number. No one can be more thoroughly 
in favour than I am of utilising natives to the utmost, and en- 
couraging the best of them by higher promotion. But we do not 
get the best class by competitive examination. If only Lord 
Lytton’s scheme had been properly worked, and, instead of the 
nomination of favoured youngsters, one-sixth of the appointments 
had been given to old and proved servants of the Government, the 
gain to India and to the administration would have been great. 
‘The new Provincial Service scheme will perhaps remedy this 
detect. 

Quid ergo optubit? It may be flung in my teeth by native 
editors, that I ain only a bureaucrat, striving to perpetuate my order 
and to use India as a milch-cow for my relations and my country- 
men—that I can see no further than my oftice-chair, and the rest 
of it. All this I am prepared for. I admit the situation has some 
ditiiculties. 1 share to the full the generous feeling which prompts 
ull Englishmen to sympathize with ambitious natives—natives who 
would like to enjoy political life, and who see themselves shut out 
of actual power unless they rise to the very front rank. I concede 
that in a democratic age the tendency is to spread popular institu- 
tions,not because those who want them have, through the gradual roll 
of centuries, proved themselves fitted for them, or because good 
government will be still further improved, but simply because they 
are called popular institutions. I can imagine that in course of 
time unwise Radicals will be found, detesting personal power, 
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though wedded to the tyranny of majorities, who will insist upon 
John Stuart Mill’s apprehensions being realized, that is to say, upon 
India becoming the sport of Parliament, and upon experiments in 
popular government being tried in that country. All I say is that 
the ambitious natives are not in any sense representative, and that 
experiments for the next century to come would be folly in the ex- 
treme. The recent extensions of the Legislative Councils by elec- 
tion seems to me—and I do not think I am a reactionary—just as 
far as we can go for a long time to come. And, indeed, I do not see 
that even now any great improvement has been made. Governors 
have always taken care to appoint leading natives, some even 
known to be in opposition or almost approaching disloyalty. It is 
not an Englishman’s way to gag an opponent by refusing him 
dignities to which he is fairly entitled, and the retention of the 
nominations in the Governor’s hands would at least have enabled 
him to keep out windbags. In the Bombay Presidency Lord 
Harris’s constituencies were excellently chosen—though a small 
knot of notorious Poona Brahmans were discontented—and fairly 
good men have been returned. But I fear some of the best men 
will be kept out, as few natives of self-respect, and certainly no old- 
fashioned natives, will condescend to canvass; while impertinent 
personal interpellations that have already begun in some quarters 
prove the want of savoir faire and judgment that characterize 
sone natives. 

It may be that eventually the power of sending, or becoming, 
representatives will be very highly valued—certainly the interest 
taken in the Bombay elections surpassed all expectations—and if 
so, a distinct gain will have been made. But it cannot be too much 
impressed on the English people that the educated native is too 
often only an artificial creature. One of the best statutory civilians 
I know is a judge, a very good one, who has caught our judicial 
tone admirably. Yet this same gentleman, not so many years ago, 
wrote a biography of a still living Parsi editor, a would-be philan- 
thropist and self-advertiser generally, and the extravagance of the 
adulation poured upon his hero showed the writer to be a more 
than genuine Oriental. Scratch, then, through the film of plati- 
tudes with which the educated native covers himself, and the real 
article appears. Recollect that, with very rare exceptions, the edu- 
vated young man has no enterprise, no tastes, no amusements, no 
ideas of any kind beyond his immediate work. He is thus the most 
narrow-minded of men. Cricket, long ago taken up by the Parsis, 
is spreading to other races, which is an excellent sign. But a 
native sportsman, naturalist, antiquarian, or literary man is as rare 
as flies in amber. Add to all these the inutility of employing 
natives outside their own immediate province—the Mahratta 
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Guicowar employs Mahrattas in Guzerat who are quite as foreign 
and much less respected than the English—and I see no help for it 
but to go on steadily in our present course. Utilize educated na- 
tives—and we are doing so—as far as we have opportunity in the 
Government service. Give them—and here we owe much to Lord 
Reay’s initiative—more technical education, and encourage them 
(however hopeless it at present appears) to take up business, in- 
stead of hanging about the purlieus of Government offices or going 
to the bar. Don’t spend more money than you are now doing on 
higher, viz., University education, but leave extensions in that 
direction to pious founders and benefactors. Develop female edu- 
cation, try to bring up the backward races, and spread simple 
education amongst the uncultured peasantry, so as to make them 
more fit than now to cope with the difficulties of an advancing 
civilization. Keep the peace strictly between different classes of 
your subjects; maintain the strictest attitude of impartiality to- 
wards them, and visit any religious rioting with severe penalties, 
such as closing the mosque or temple where the discord originated. 
Give the Government power to warn, and if necessary close and 
confiscate a press that is too abusive or sails too closely to the wind 
of sedition. The existence of this power would do what was 
wanted : it would scarcely ever be used. And, above all, keep 
your powder dry. Keep the executive power in the hands of 
British officers; do not reduce their numbers, which are dan- 
gerously low as it is; and trust them to promote any native gen- 
tleman of long and approved service. Later on—for the recent 
establishment of elections is sufficient for many years to come—in 
order to make use of the experience of leading non-official natives, 
add to the number, not the size of your Legislative Councils. There 
are numberless improvements in Sind, for instance, for which an 
Act is required, but which there is no hope of our ever getting, so 
cumbrous is the present legislative machinery ; and in an immense 
country like India, where law is now all the order of the day, there 
are such great diversities of need that in time a series of petty local 
codes—bye-laws, so to speak, of the great general codes—will be- 
come indispensable. Sufficient, however, for the day is the evil 
thereof, and they will not be required for some time yet. But 
whenever you do take a new step forward, in this direction or any 
other, in every Council be careful to keep up a Government ma- 
jority. “The sublime instincts of an ancient people” are all very 
well in their way, but they cannot be trusted in Asia. “How very 
illiberal,” I hear some one cry. Quite so, but business is business. 
The softest of velvet gloves if you like, but a hand of iron within it. 

The state of Indian finance seems well-nigh desperate. Mean- 
while, I see by the English newspapers that the Government of 
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India have made a concession, giving English officials the power to 
send home up to £1,000 annually at the rate of 1s. 6d. Thankful 
may we be for the boon. But how utterly does it fall short of the 
expectations held out when I passed into the service in 1864. 
Then the rupee was worth slightly over two shillings; and, in 
the circular sent me by the Civil Service Commissioners, the 
salaries which recruits might ultimately draw were dangled 
before us in pounds sterling. What does the fall in the rupee 
mean to me? I am approaching the end of my service. I| 
occupy one of the most coveted executive appointments in Western 
India—excepting Council—the post held for years by men like Sir 
Bartle Frere, Sir William Merewether, Mr. Henry Erskine and Sir 
Charles Pritchard. One holding it twenty-five years ago could 
have saved a small competence. In the year 1893 the pay has not 
only been reduced, but, owing to the growth of Karachi and Sind, 
the expenses which naturally fall on the head of the Province have 
enormously increased, and the idea of saving almost vanishes into 
thin air. Yet it is not for me to grumble. When I think of many 
of my hard-worked English staff, or the exceptionally ill-paid officers 
of the army—many of them with sick wives at home and boys 
to educate, and still having to keep up the appearance of an 
English gentleman on a fifth or a sixth of what I am paid—is it 
for me to complain when the struggles and sacrifices borne so 
heroically and silently are so much greater than mine? Nor do I 
find fault with the smallness of the recent concessions. I know the 
Government has done what it could. But I cannot help feeling 
that, in spite of a set-off in an increasing number of capable 
youths without places in England, and of improved communications 
with the mother country, we shall certainly see a reduction in the 
standard of men whom India has hitherto attracted; men like a 
young assistant of mine, who lately sacrificed his life to duty super- 
vising the closing of a breach in an embankment in the terrific sun 
of Upper Sind, or like young Gordon, who cheerfully charged up to 
the muzzles of a dozen robbers’ rifles, knowing all were directed 
against himself, but after providing what should be done when he 
fell, so that the whole gang was destroyed. Next, I fear—I do not 
like to say it, but I fear—we may see corruption. A political 
officer, in ny knowledge, had to make an important recommenda- 
tion in regard to a Native State the other day, and had he put his 
hand behind his back ten or twenty thousand pounds would have 
been cheerfully put into it. There is not an engineer who could 
not make five per cent. on his contracts without fear of detection. 
But a few short years ago the world saw a terrible instance in 
Bombay of what a demoralized officer in very high position could 
(eseend to; and men with families to feed and educate may be led 
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to consider that necessity has no law. God protect us all from 
such infamy! But I believe the danger to be real’ Gentlemen in 
England, who live at home at ease and only come to us in the cold 
weather, have, I believe no conception of the toil that Indian 
ofticers cheerfully undergo, often in terrible heat, discomfort, ill- 
health and isolation, and how honestly and bravely they work with 
the single object of the good of the people in India and the credit 
of their Government. Our administration is now, I believe, as clean 
and pure, and, after making all allowances, as efficient as any in the 
world. It is creditable to England. If England cares to maintain 
that credit, let her insist on measures for reviving the drooping 
finances of India, and for enabling India not only to pay the 
labourers their hire, but to undertake those great works of railways 
and irrigation which she requires so much. 

Now, have I exaggerated the troubles that worry us in India 
or taken a pessimist’s view of the situation? It may be so, and yet 
in the days when, if the newspapers speak truly, Sir William 
Wedderburn and Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji and Mr. Schwann and 
other M.P.’s of similar judgment and weight are forming a com- 
mittee to control the Secretary of State for India and abolish his 
Council, the views of a man still in harness, even if one-sided, 


may be of interest. My time is nearly up. Publishing this can do 
no harm, and may do some good. Let it go out. Satis a medid 
sit tibi plebe leqr. 
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ROBERT LOWE AS A JOURNALIST. 


A BRILLIANT and not unsuccessful newspaper proprietor once re- 
marked to me, d@ propos of his staff,“I do not care for men of 
broad views, sound common-sense, and correct principles. Give 
me a clever, disappointed man, of morbid mind, who ‘ wants to get 
his knife’ into as many of his fellow-creatures as possible. That's 
the kind of man who can write what the public like to read; but, of 
course, he needs constant supervision.” At the time I was some- 
what. shocked by the cynicism of my journalistic mentor; but an 
extended experience of life is apt to convince one that most persons 
inwardly relish disparaging and “spicy” comments on others, and 
are not over and above pleased when an old schoolfellow or next- 
door neighbour is publicly acclaimed. Let those kindly souls who 
may feel inclined to deny this cynical view of human nature turn 
again to Dean Swift’s pungent verses on his own death, with their 
famous (and shall we not say, accepted ?) motto from his master 
Rochefoucault—* Dans l’adversité de nos meilleurs amis nous 
trouvons toujours quelque chose qui ne nous déplait pas.” 

Yet (to the honour of human nature) there are exceptionally- 
constituted men whose motives and conduct are beyond the reach 
of this cynical philosophy. Paradoxical as some may regard it, I 
am firmly of opinion that the late Lord Sherbrooke was one of 
those exceptionally-constituted men: a man almost totally devoid 
of the commoner vices, meanness, jealousy, envy, and spite. His 
whole inner life to those who knew it bore evidence of this; but no 
portion of his long, arduous, and many-sided public career could 
show it more clearly than that portion which he devoted to 
journalism. The test of character lies in the strength to resist 
temptation; and what temptation could be greater for a strug- 
gling and ambitious public man gifted with an incisive literary 
style and the very genius of irony, than the power to disparage 
rivals and serve his own ends by means of anonymous newspaper 
articles? Whether we agree with our distinguished visitor, M. Zola, 
or not, as to the evils of anonymous journalism, there can be no 
doubt that it places power in the hands of mean-spirited and 
disappointed men, who often write under the shelter of anonymity 
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in a way they would hesitate to adopt if their articles were signed. 
These are of the family that shoot from behind a hedge; but with- 
out at all sinking to their cowardly level, the temptation to carp at 
a rival, to insinuate an element of weakness in the conduct or 
character of a rising colleague, and all the while if possible to ad- 
vance one’s own ends, would be well-nigh irresistible to most men 
placed in the position of Robert Lowe as a ?imes leader-writer and 
at the same time a Member of the House of Commons, conscious of 
his own great abilities, but made to feel every hour that he was 
without political interest or connections. 

That Robert Lowe, under the circumstances, resisted the temp- 
tation to use the powerful engine of the Press for personal objects, 
is proof of his strong and lofty character. But it is even more 
noteworthy that his conscientious conduct as a journalist sprang 
wholly from his severe sense of self-respect, and was not owing to 
his belief in any of the current cant about the moral mission of 
newspapers. Lowe simply looked on a newspaper as a useful 
modern contrivance for letting masses of men know what was 
going on in the world—nothing more. He did not delude himself 
in this or in any other matter by those cheap sentimental 
platitudes which serve most of us for a creed ; his mind was so con- 
stituted that he could safely dispense with the superstitions and 
conventions which are necessary to keep most men in the straight 
path. To him the greatest of newspapers was only so much printed 
news and ephemeral gossip, introduced usually by a sermon in 
which the preacher called himself “We.” But having engaged to 
deliver, to the best of his ability, this daily sermon, he spared no 
pains to do it in an efficient and business-like way ; and, though 
his personality was hidden from his readers, he said nothing during 
all those years which he might have wished unsaid if his name had 
been avowed. 

Few politicians who have had access to the columns of a news- 
paper would, I take it, unreservedly hand over a list of their 
anonymous writings to a comparative stranger ; but I was not sur- 
prised when Lord Sherbrooke, with some characteristic remarks as 
to the worthlessness of the quest, provided me with a full list of his 
Times articles, extending over a period of some sixteen of the 
most eventful years of his public life. It was after a diligent 
perusal of many hundreds of these anonymous articles that I felt 
justified in summarizing his career as a writer on The Times, in 
these words :— 


‘“‘It was not, however, so much tact (a quality in which Lord Sherbrooke’s 
critics considered him wanting) as his sterling qualities of head and heart which 
enabled him for so many years to be at the same time a prominent politician and 
an active journalist. He was, indeed, a man of strong views, with the gift of 
expressing them forcibly ; nor did he spare favoured individuals if he thought their 
conduct detrimental to the public welfare. But, as the Master of Balliol observes, 
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Lord Sherbrooke was a ‘ great gentleman,’ and he never made use of his position 
for mere personal ends. His anonymous articles, like his spoken words, were frank, 
fearless, clear, and often mordant, but there lurked in them no meanness or 
malice ; he never wrote a line with a view of advancing himself or of injuring a 
possible rival.* 

With Lord Sherbrooke’s warning as to the barrenness of the back 
files of old newspapers ringing in one’s ears, it seemed that the 
chapter on his connection with The Times in The Life and Letters 
was enough. But one of the ablest critics of that work—a writer 
in The Guardian—was so much impressed by the few specimens 
given as to declare that Lord Sherbrooke was a model for all 
succeeding journalists, and to express some measure of regret that 
more had not been written on his work as a leader-writer. This 
high estimate is, I am convinced, fully justified by the uniform 
excellence of the long series of Times articles which, as Charles 
Lamb would have said, were in truth their author's real literary 
works. But it is by no means an easy task to furnish such extracts 
from them as shall enable the reader to form any adequate notion of 
their scope and power. For the test of a “leader,” in contradis- 
tinction to an essay, is its precise fitness for an ephemeral purpose ; 
with the change of time and circumstance it becomes, as a rule, 
either dull or meaningless. Notwithstanding this all but fatal 
drawback, I have ventured in these following pages to reproduce 
from Lord Sherbrooke’s multifarious contributions to The Times 
—(and I would here like to express my indebtedness to the Pro- 
prietors for permission to do so)—a few scattered sentences which 
strike one as being characteristic of their author and not unworthy 
of the attention of the new generation. 

As with certain rarely-gifted men of bright and alert mind, 
Lord Sherbrooke had the happy knack of hitting off a portrait in 
a few words, and of expressing a profound truth in an epigram. 
His weighty political articles are constantly relieved by obiter dicta, 
which happily express the writer’s individual estimate of historical 
events and personages, or his mature convictions on human life and 
destiny. 

At the present juncture, Robert Lowe’s estimate of William Pitt 
may be placed beside Lord Rosebery’s and the Duke of Argyll’s: 
and it will be found that these three modern Liberals are agreed in 
their profound admiration of the great Tory Minister who effected 
the legislative Union between Great Britain and Ireland. On the 
question of the Union, Lowe was indeed a fervent admirer of Pitt’s 
broad, statesmanlike scheme,t and held that any attempt to dissolve 

* Life and Letters of Robert Lowe, Viscount Sherbrooke. Longmans. Vol. II., 
p. 356. 


+ See the masterly article entitled ‘‘ What Shall We Do for Ireland ?”—Quarterly 
Review, January, 1868. 
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the much too slender ties binding these two islands was fraught 
with untold mischief. But it is plain from his scattered writings, 
that, apart from this great achievement, Lowe regarded Pitt as the 
supreme English statesman and patriot of modern Parliamentary 
times. 
Lowe's Estimate of Pitt. 

‘Mr. Pitt stands out pointedly from all the English statesmen who preceded 
him, as the first who really turned his mind to promote the welfare of the great 
masses of the people, and he has the singular merit of having thoroughly imbibed 


and maintained the principles of Free Trade very shortly after they were announced 
by their illustrious author,” 


Nor did Lowe think that any apology was due on Pitt’s behalf 
for what he calls his “ gallant stand against Napoleon which ended 
so gloriously for this country.” 

Turning for a moment to foreign countries, there is no article 
more characteristic of Robert Lowe’s strong anti-revolutionary bent 
of mind than one he wrote in The Times in the autumn of 1862 
on the then state of Italy. Here he draws with an unfaltering 
hand the portrait of the two lasting and persistent types of Revo- 
lutionists whose mental and moral qualities are dramatically con- 
trasted in Mazzini and Garibaldi. 


Mazzini and Garibaldi. 


‘**The originators of Revolutions may generally be divided into two classes—men 
of abstract speculation who, viewing the world through some particular formula in 
which they believe the whole result of human wisdom and experience to reside, 
mike no allowance for the past or provision for the future, and convince them- 
selves that everyone who resists the triumph of their particular principle must 
be actuated by the grossest stupidity or the most deliberate malice. Such men 
are as intolerant as they are impractical. No past friendship, no common 
danger, no honesty of purpose, can conciliate them. They divide mankind into 
those who hold their faith, and those who do not. In the first they see tools, and 
in the second martyrs—in neither friends. * 


Such, he says, are Robespierre and Mazzini. 


‘«The second class of revolutionary consists of the men of action—those who 
trouble themselves little with abstract theories, but spurred on by mere personal 
grievances, perhaps by a generous sympathy with the wrongs of which they are 
spectators, and sometimes actuated by a spirit of Utopianism and the love of dis- 
tinction, set themselves to do that which Theorists and speculators write and talk 
about.” 


“ Garibaldi,” adds Lowe, “ with his noble and unsuspecting, but 
vain and shallow nature, was essentially such a man.” 

Early in 1856 Lowe wrote an entertaining article on Lord Elgin’s 
speech, delivered on the occasion of his being presented with the 
freedom of the city of Glasgow. Lord Elgin, who had cleverly 
caught the Trans-Atlantic trick of “ talking to Buncombe,” made a 

* Compare Lowe’s boyish verses, written at Winchester on the Swiss Mercenaries 
at the time of the French Revolution. Life and Letters. Vol. i., p. 75. 
23* 
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speech compounded of fulsome flattery of his fellow-burgesses of 
Glasgow, set off by some high-sounding pro-Consular platitudes, 
which, like the generality of such utterances, had doubtless done 
duty elsewhere. The speech, at all events, gave Lowe an oppor- 
tunity of launching out on his favourite subject of the relation 
between England and her Colonial dependencies. 

“A witty French lady once said of one of her friends ‘that he 
abused the privilege which men have of being ugly.’ Possibly those 
of our readers who may go through the portentously long speech 
which Lord Elgin has delivered on receiving the freedom of the 
city of Glasgow may be of opinion that he abuses the right of a 
Scotchman to be national, of a Canadian to be colonial, and of the 
recipient of public honours to be egotistical.” 

This severe opening the writer justified by pointing out that 
Lord Elgin in his speech had dragged in a description of a storm at 
sea, merely to tickle his Scotch hearers by adding that in the 
moments of greatest danger he had felt every confidence “ because 
tne ship had been built on the Clyde.” Then he had indulged 
in an appalling picture of the horrors of a Canadian winter, “ap- 
parently to enhance his own merits and services”: forgetting this, 
Lord Elgin later on declared that “Canada was blessed with a 
genial climate.” 

“Surely,” commented Lowe, “the pumpkin-pie that Lord Elgin 
served up was sufficiently sweet already without throwing into it 
so many coarse lumps of maple sugar.” 

Then, in a graver spirit, he challenged the Governor-Gene- 
ral’s high-sounding eloquence on Imperial Federation. As I have 
pointed out in the Life wnd Letters, Robert Lowe, when a colonist 
of New South Wales, was the first to formulate and uphold the 
doctrine of Imperial Federation ; this was some forty years before 
the time of Mr. Forster and Lord Rosebery. But his later ex- 
periences as an English statesman brought home to his mind many 
ditticulties and dangers in the scheme which he had not so clearly 
apprehended as a colonist. These dangers and difficulties he fre- 
quently dwelt upon in writing or speaking of the relations of 
England to her Colonial dependencies, while he found them alto- 
gether ignored in Elgin’s pleasant pro-Consular oration. 


Imperial Federution—The Real Crux. 

**Lord Elgin anticipates that the next serious Colonial question which will 
arise will be the claim of the Colonies to be represented in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. Hedelivers no opinion on the subject, but contents himself with the oracular 
prediction that as we have got over other difficult questions so we shall also get 
over this. The motto of our Colonial instructors seems to be that of the learned com- 
mentator who was ‘in facili multus in difficili cuivis.’ We are overwhelmed with 
comments, arguments, and illustrations as to that which is self-evident, and as to 
that which is dark and difficult are left to argue, comment, and illustrate for our- 


selves. . . . The question of Colonial representation in the British Parliament 
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is one which has occupied some attention in North America and has been advo- 
cated in some of the most extraordinary specimens of Trans-Atlantic eloquence 
that it has yet been our lot to see. The orators generally place themselves on an 
imaginary pivot, turn their eyes North, South, East, and West, and contemplating 
the broad lakes and deep rivers of the new continent draw comparisons extremely 
unfavourable to the geographical physiognomy of the old. Then they give us im- 
ports and exports, population as it is now, and as it was twenty years ago, as it 
will be twenty, fifty, and a hundred years hence. They enlarge on the beauty of 
their women, the sturdy health of their children, the fertility of their soil, and 
the bracing serenity of their climate ; and then they triumphantly ask: ‘Is this 
a country to be denied the rights of citizenship? Is this a people to be treated as 
an inferior race and held in vassalage and subjection?’ Our answer is short, and 
we beg for it the attention of Lord Elgin and of anyone else who may be disposed to 
take the clap-trap view of the question. We admit the equality of our colonists, 
but we admit no more. Let them by all means enter our Parliament, and let them 
be on terms of perfect equality. They claim the right+to legislate for us, and if so 
we must also have the right to legislate for them. They claim a voice in taxing 
us, . . . if they tax us we must tax them. The English Empire must be 
looked at in two points of view—either as a Sovereign State surrounded by a num- 
ber of dependencies, or as a vast confederacy of equal States, each having a voice 
according to its population, its wealth, or its territory. . . . . If the Colonies 
are willing to be represented in the Imperial Parliament on these terms, we, on 
our part, see no objection ; but they must look the question fairly in the face, and 
make up their minds whether the honour they seek be worth the price they will 
assuredly have to pay for it.” 


Lowe constantly wrote on various phases of American politics 
and electioneering, and generally with the most outspoken anti- 
democratic contempt. In particular, he thought that the way 
America conducted her foreign affairs, and particularly her diplo- 
matic relations with England, was without dignity or self-respect. 
He generalized that democratic Governments, especially on the eve 
of a general election, could not avoid blustering and “ playing to the 
gallery.” He pointed out, on more than one occasion, the folly and 
danger of an unarmed people insulting a nation with a splendid 
army and the greatest navy in the world. Yet he thought we were 
wise to ignore affronts from America, which the most intelligent of 
her own people deplored or ridiculed; for of all calamities a war 
between England and America would be the most appalling. 


War between England and America. 


‘‘When Lucan spoke of a more than civil war, he must surely have alluded to 
such a war as would be waged between Great Britain and North America. The 
parent devastating the fair inheritance of the child, kindred hands employed in 
rooting up that prosperity the increase of which has overflowed in a tide of riches 
into this island, are subjects too painful for contemplation, and from which the 
mind of every Englishman turns aside with unconquerable disgust. Let us have 
war, if need be, with any other nation, but not with those Colonies—the proudest 
historie monument we possess, the most enduring memorial of Anglo-Saxon 
greatness.” 


Lowe’s views on the House of Lords are not without interest at 
the present moment. It may be questioned if any other English 
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statesman ever devoted so much attention to the subject of Upper 
Houses both in England and in the Colonies. In Australia he 
strongly urged the advisability of an elective rather than a 
nominee Upper House ; and such was his dread of nomineeism that 
he always stoutly upheld the hereditary principle in the House of 
Lords. Like Dr. Hearn, he thought that the hereditary principle 
operated as a salutary check on the power of the Crown to 
summon persons to the High Court of Parliament. But it is an 
error to maintain, as Mr. Lionel Tollemache does, that Lord Sher- 
brooke was altogether opposed to life peerages. In The Times 
he strongly upheld the life peerage originally intended in the case 
of Lord Wensleydale, and went so far as to urge that all the legal 
Lords, like their spiritual brethren the Bishops, might be made 
merely for life. His reasoning is characteristically acute and 
plain-spoken. 
Law Lords. 


“The family of a great lawyer is most frequently ill-brought up ; the father is 
immersed in business, the mother seldom equal to the position to which she is 
raised. When a great lawyer is offered a peerage he has to consider whether his 
eldest son is worthy to succeed him, and whether, if he be, he will starve his 
younger children to provide him with an estate suitable to the dignity. To such 
& man one would have supposed a peerage for life a most welcome refuge ; but 
vanity carries it against prudence and modesty, and lawyers must transmit their 
titles to their posterity even while they are well assured that their posterity will 
disgrace them.” 


This clearly enough shows that, while a stout upholder of the 
hereditary principle, he thought that ennobled lawyers should be 
content to be “ Lifers,” as he nicknamed the proposed life peers on 
one occasion. Lord Sherbrooke, in fact, seemed to regard the 
Peerage much as some of our recent moralists regard the stage—as 
a thoroughly respectable institution so long as your family have 
been connected with it for some generations, but as a rather hazard- 
ous career to embark in for those who have been trained under 
different circumstances and traditions. 

When Lord Lyndhurst succeeded in inducing the House of Lords 
to reject the limitation for the term of his life in the grant in the 
patent of Lord Wensleydale, Lowe referred to that body as being 
“guided by men every one of whom is the first of his family who 
has borne the honours of the Peerage and who therefore unite in no 
small degree the dexterity of practised advocates with the more 
than aristocratic tendencies of aspiring parvenus.” He also raised 
the question of the appellate jurisdiction of the House of Lords: 
and by his trenchant attacks showed that he was very much in 
earnest on this matter of restricting the grant in the patents of 
lawyers to their individual lives. 

But, on the general question of the existence of the House of 
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Lords, Lowe was a most eloquent advocate, and supporter. He 
spoke out very plainly about their Lordships’ shortcomings—as 
plainly as the most vehement latter-day Radical yearning to “end” 
rather than “mend” them; but the aim of his adverse criticism 
was to make the Upper House more powerful and more efficient. 

Writing in June, 1867, Lowe observed that “ We must save the 
Peers from suicide, if not for their own sake, at any rate for ours.” 
And he urged that the abolition of Proxies and the establishment 
of a Quorum were indispensable reforms in the procedure of the 
House of Lords, though by themselves not sutticient to convert it 
into an efficient Senate. Socially he had not much sympathy with 
the practices of Peers. “The dinner-hour,” he said, “ empties the 
Commons, but breaks up the Peers.” This he thought a deplorable 
exhibition on the part of a privileged body in a time of revolution- 
ary sentiments and political upheaval. So vigorous was his attack 
on the spectacle of “ two or three Peers gathered together” before 
the dinner-hour to transact the business of a great Empire, that when 
the House next re-assembled the attendance was abnormally large. 
It was then that his friend Lord Shaftesbury made the proposal to 
meet at a quarter-past four instead of at five,a reform which Lowe 
thought was devised with too keen a regard for “ the tocsin of the 
soul—the dinner-bell.” The House of Lords, he urged, must face 
the inconvenience of late sittings, dinner-hour or no dinner-hour, if 
public business demanded it. This was the origin of his famous 
skit :— 

Early Hours wn the Lords. 
As long as their Lordships assembled at five 
They found they had nothing to keep them alive. 
By wasting more time they expect to do more, 
So determine to meet at a quarter-past four. 

As I have said in the Life and Letters, this merry jingle by no 
means expressed Lord Sherbrooke’s serious views as to the House of 
Lords. These are expressed in an admirable article in The Times of 
June 18th, 1867. His words are singularly appropriate to the 
present crisis in our political atiairs. 

The House of Lords. 

‘Unless their advantages be wilfully thrown away, no body of men in the 
world can command so much attention and even deference from their countrymen. 
In the case of many of their members this attention might be claimed on the 
common ground of abilities and eloquence. But the traditions and the elevated 
position of the House of Peers in this country insure them a corporate respect 
which might be turned to the greatest advantage. As a strictly deliberate 
Assembly they might possibly even take the lead of the Lower House; and the 
more strictly representative the Lower House becomes, the greater will be this 


opportunity. That this position may be attained nothing is necessary but a real 
and active attention to public affairs on the part of the Peers in general.” 


This weighty expression of opinion is the more deserving of our 
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attention from the fact that Lowe was pre-eminently a “ House-of- 
Commons-man.” Nor, when he predicted that the Peers might 
gain, and the Commons lose, in public estimation, in proportion as 
the Lower House became more strictly representative, had he 
lived to witness the pantomimic fisticutis of the folk on the penny 
steamers passing the Terrace, or that equally-suggestive scene of 
the other night, when the crowd in front of Parliament Square sent 
up rockets and cheered Lord Salisbury after the crushing division 
on the Home Rule Bill in the House of Lords. 

Naturally Lowe wrote a great deal in The Times on Australia, 
where he had passed his eight most eventful years. These articles 
have been, perhaps, sufficiently dealt with in the Life and Letters ; 
but, in again referring to his journalistic labours, it is with the 
greatest pleasure that I am able to acknowledge the thorough and 
hearty fashion in which an influential section of the Australian 
Press has endorsed my statement that the better-class emigration 
to those remote shores after the gold discoveries was promoted 
more by Robert Lowe’s pen than by any other agency. The Aus- 
tralian Colonies, as The Australasian admits, owe him a deep debt 
of gratitude for these articles, written at that critical moment when 
the question had to be settled once for all whether Australia was 
to remain an Imperial prison or become a free self-governing 
English State. 

This somewhat rambling paper may, perhaps, most fitly close 
with one or two selections from Lowe’s personal sketches of some 
of his contemporaries. 

With the late Cardinal Wiseman, Lord Sherbrooke had no kind 
of sympathy, but regarded his “ flashy ” rhetorical utterances with 
unmeasured contempt. 


Lowe on Cardinal Wiseman. 


‘** Once more, after an intermission of some four years, the English public is 
called upon to admire the sounding periods, the tawdry rhetoric, and the excessive 
personal assumption which distinguish our old friend Cardinal Wiseman. The 
devout members of the Roman Catholic Church must think with some degree of 
compunction of that inflated style, that boundless and bottomless arrogance, 
which once from the Flaminian Gate roused the whole island of Britain to indig- 
nation. . . . . Were we in want of an Ecclesiastical correspondent who should 
deseribe those gorgeous and lengthy ceremonials in which the successors of the 
fishermen of Galilee so greatly delight, we know not where we should find a 
person better adapted for the task. He describes the Episcopal Congregation, 
recently held at Rome, with the eye of a scene-painter and the gusto of a master 
of the ceremonies.” 


Robert Lowe was in bitter opposition to John Bright, not only 
during the fight over Reform, but previously at the time of the 
Crimea and the China wars. His admiration for Bright’s power of 
oratory, however, was always unbounded, and it was to Lowe a 
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source of almost personal grief that a man possessed of such gifts of 
expression and persuasion could be so wanting in political foresight 
and statesmanlike grasp. Lowe referred in The Times to Bright’s 
most, moving appeal against the war in the Crimea when he be- 
wailed so eloquently the death of Colonel Boyle and Colonel Blair, 
as his “ pathetic eulogy of the dead,” and added, “ The thought 
must have occurred to many among his hearers—if he is thus ter- 
rible when preaching peace, what would he not achieve if he would 
turn his attention to stirring up the spirit of war.” 

When the Lord Mayor gave notice of a motion in the Court of 
Aldermen for the dismissal of the Earl of Aberdeen, Lowe likened 
him to the Laird o’ Cockpen, 


‘* Whose mind is ta’en up wi’ the things o’ the State.” 


and referred to the joy it must be “ to hold, as it were, the destinies 
of Europe in an obese palm.” Of a Vestry meeting he remarked : 


“Formerly, as Sheridan truly said, whenever two or three people were gathered 
together they immediately became, in their own conceit, the people of England, 
and talked and acted accordingly. Now there seems to be some hope that even the 
Marylebone Vestry may at last learn to confine itself within due limits, and attend 
to the affairs of a parish without deliberating on the concerns of an Empire.” 


When Lord Palmerston, on the occasion of unveiling a statue of 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis, delivered a fine eulogy on Lowe's great 
friend, Lowe wrote an equally fine article in The Times comparing 
those two diverse statesmen. 


Lord Palmertson and Sir G. C. Lewis. 


‘Lord Palmerston has been through life pre-eminently a man of the world, 
mingling heartily in its strife, its pursuits, and its pleasures. In almost every 
amusement and occupation that becomes an English nobleman he has heartily and 
genially embarked. A keen sportsman, an owner of racehorses, and a man ot 
fashion, Lord Palmerston devotes to the active world and its pursuits those 
hours which remain to him after a singularly exact and conscientious discharge 
of his publie duties. The recreations of Sir George Lewis were the exact reverse 
of all this. The hours that could be spared from business were devoted by him, 
whenever he had the power of disposing of them, to obstruse and careful study. 
His relaxations would have been a painful and exhausting labour to others. Yet 
on the common ground of public duty these men, so different in other respects, 
found a point of contact—nay, of hearty sympathy and esteem.” 


Lowe also paid a worthy tribute to Sir Charles Wood, afterwards 
the first Lord Halifax, which goes far to discount Mr. Greville’s 
statement that Lowe had conceived a contempt for his old chief. 


‘*There is no publie man of the day,” he wrote, ‘‘ who has received less justice 
from his contemporaries than he who has just retired from the office of Secretary of 
State for India. This country has had few abler servants, and none more in- 
dustrious and upright. Endowed with extraordinary quickness of apprehension, 
a retentive memory, a clear head, a logical intellect, and a mind adapted for the 
transaction of business, Sir Charles Wood was in many respects the very model of 
an able, efficient, and hard-working Minister.” 
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At another time Lowe took some pains to produce a portrait of 
the then Sir Hugh, afterwards Lord, Cairns, which should be noted 
in conjunction with the letter to Lord Shaftesbury, in which Lowe 
speaks disparagingly of Cairns for going with Derby and Disraeli 
on Reform. 


Lowe on Lord Cairns. 


‘*Sir Hugh Cairns may certainly claim to rank among the most distinguished 
men of the present day. He has achieved at the Bar the most splendid success, 
and yet, so far from being indebted to that success for his Parliamentary position, 
his suecess as a debater has been fully equal to his success as a lawyer. In the 
debate on Lord Ellenborough’s motion with regard to Oude, he made a speech 
which probably decided the fate of the motion, and completely established his 
Parliamentary reputation—a reputation which he has since maintained and 
increased whenever an occasion offers itself for displaying his remarkable powers 
of lucid arrangement, of stating facts in a manner to which no one could object, 
but which materially assisted his own views, and of reasoning from these facts 
clearly and conclusively. Perhaps from the habit of continually addressing one 
judge, his reasonings were somewhat subtle, and his investigations too minute and 
detached for a great popular assembly like the House of Commons ; but had he 
left behind him nothing beyond the two speeches which he contributed to the two 
great Reform debates* of last year he would have done enough to establish a 
Parliamentary reputation such as few indeed of our greatest lawyers have left 
behind them. The warning which Sir Hugh Cairns has bequeathed to the Irish 
League and to the English Government is very emphatic. He protests, as he did 
four months ago, against placing the property, the intelligence, and the institu- 
tions of the country at the mercy of a mere numerical majority, and he vindicates, 
not atall sooner than was required, the right of Members of Parliament to express 
their opinions as to admitting the great mass of the people to the exercise of 
the whole political power of the country, without being exposed to systematic 
abuse, or held up as fitting objects of lawless popular vegeance.” 


Robert Lowe was of course often engaged in trying to solve the 
lrish Question, and still more often was his pen employed in criti- 
cizing the efforts of others to that end. In an article on Irish 
Education, in 1867, he observed, with a true Lowian touch, “Among 
the numerous ills that Ireland has to endure is this: That while 
England receives from the State only one-third of the money for 
the education of the poor, Ireland receives the whole.” In one sen- 
tence he hits off the essential difference in the education problem 
of the two countries. “In England,” he writes, “ though the system 
is denominational, the Stute is secular.” This suggestive phrase 
should mean much to those who are giving any independent 
thought to the proposal to grant Ireland Home Rule. On another 
occasion Lowe was writing on Bright’s political mission to Dublin 
in 1856, and attempted to explain why the great orator’s efforts 


* Writing subsequently to Lord Shaftesbury, Lowe observed :—‘‘ Cairns bor- 
rowed his hobgoblin argument from Gibson, who took it from Cobden, whe 
took it from Bentham,—a nice Tory pedigree! At any rate, he is not afraid of 
hobgoblins, for the ghosts of his two speeches must have confronted him and cried 
Hold! Hold! "—Zife and Letters. Vol. IL., p. 329. 
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failed to hit the mark on the other side of the Channel. “The fact 
is,” he said, “Bright was talking Radicalism to an audience that 
was thinking Fenianism.” 

Lord Sherbrooke’s personal regard for Mr. Gladstone was always 
very high ; but it was quite impossible for two such diverse and 
antagonistic intellects to meet without occasionally clashing. 
Probably no part of Mr. Gladstone’s public career was more dis- 
pleasing to Lowe than his desertion of the Palmerston Government 
in the midst of the anxieties of Sebastopol. Lowe did not dispute 
Mr. Gladstone’s extreme conscientiousness in thus leaving his col- 
leagues in the lurch; but he failed altogether to feel any sympathy 
with the fine-drawn reasons which Mr. Gladstone urged in his own 
justification. As a result Lowe made a study of Mr. Gladstone’s 
peculiar type of metaphysical mind which is not without interest 
to the student of psychology. 


Lowe on Mr. Gladstone. 


‘*A man like Mr. Gladstone, who weighs events in a balance so sensitive that 
he can determine to a hair’s-breadth when war ceases to be defensive and takes the 
character of aggression, must have often been engaged in the same exercise of 
mental ponderation, and for ever perplexed and tormented with doubts whether 
we were not, after all, hitting Russia a little too hard; how far the mundane 
motive of anger, ambition, and wounded pride mix themselves up with the love of 
justice and the laudable desire of self-defence and self-preservation ; whether it 
was lawful to shoot two men at once with one rifle ; and whether the fuses of our 
shells, bad as they were, were not after all too good considering the infamous 
object on which they were to be sent. He had made up his mind that the 
descent on the Crimea and the attack on Sebastopol were conceived in a purely 
defensive spirit, but could he be quite sure that there was nothing aggressive in 
the way of carrying them out? Was the onslaught of Inkermann repelled by 
men using no unnecessary violence, and were the sorties of the garrison always 
repulsed in a mild and Christian spirit ?” 


Lord Sherbrooke, who was the strongest and most uncompro- 
mising of Unionists, was always an advocate for the abolition of 
the ottice of Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 

“Tt is as if we had in England a Whig and Tory Queen, and as if 
each change of Ministry was accompanied by the succession of a 
Sovereign of opinions identical with the successful party.” The 
question of the retention of this anomalous office was, he declared, 
an Imperial, not an Irish, question. “The purely Irish view was 
that the office exists for the purpose of spending £20,000 a year in 
Dublin.” Then, in commenting on the appointment of Lord Wode- 
house, he drew that sharp distinction which was ever present to 
his mind between the relations of Ireland and that of the Colonies 
to England. 

Ireland and the Colonies. 


**Tt has been the fashion, as we have often explained, to confuse and misrepre- 
sent the relations of our Colonies to the mother country by affecting to treat them 
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as integral parts of the United Kingdom instead of what they really are, foreign 
dependencies of the Crown. One great fault in the perpetuation of the office of 
Lord-Lieutenant is that it suggests that Ireland is merely a Colony, when it is in 
reality as much an integral part of the Empire as England or Scotland.” 


In an article on Mr. Gladstone and the Duke of Newcastle, 
Lowe made some pregnant remarks on the class of intellect best 
fitted to achieve success in Parliament. Successful Parliamentary 
statesman, he declared,—even those of the calibre of Sir Robert 
Peel,—are not “ generally endowed with a very wide and compre- 
hensive capacity.” The power of philosophic generalization may 
prove fatal. “It is the privilege of the man who is able to 
generalize, to arrive at once at the truth, an advantage which he 
often largely expiates in the want of sympathy, and indeed the 
positive distrust which he inspires among those who are not able 
to follow the same short and direct, but giddy and perilous path 
of investigation as himself.” 

This is Walter Bagehot’s notion, that the Parliamentary states- 
man should be a man of “common opinions and uncommon 
ability.” It does not do for a leader to be out of sight of his 
following. Lord Sherbrooke himself had a distinct capacity for 
generalization, and was nothing if not startlingly original. These 
gifts may not have assisted him in the House of Commons, but 
they made him the brightest and most charming of conversa- 
tionalists, and have left even on certain musty back files of 
newspapers a feeling of life and freshness. 


A. Patcnetr MARTIN. 


PARISH COUNCILS. 


Tue Bill for the “Constitution of Parish Meetings and Parish 
Councils” embodies the proposals that I made in The Fortnightly 
Review of August, 1879, Mr. John Morley being Editor, in an article 
on “The Decay of Self-government in Villages.” I fought the 
question single-handed for some time, and, when the passing of the 
Franchise Bill cleared the way for minor reforms, I returned to the 
charge, and at some meetings of the National Liberal Federation 
managed to gain at last the attention and approval of the then 
united Liberal Party. Then came the Home Rule split, and now 
it turns out that I have been the unwilling means of providing the 
Gladstonians with their most popular cry, though, I must needs 
add, not before I had done my humble best to induce my own 
political friends to take the matter up. The Bill, in short, is mine, 
with some alterations not by any means for the best, as I shall 
proceed to show. I mention this merely to vindicate my right of 
criticism as of one who originated the proposed reform, and who 
knows the desires and needs of rural life. Certainly the circum- 
stances under which the Bill is introduced render such criticism 
more than ever necessary,—for the taint of Irish Home Rule is 
over the whole proceeding. Village Councils are to be established, 
not, primarily, for the good of the rural districts, but to please the 
rural elector and wheedle him out of a vote for the Irish Bill; 
and for this purpose, so long as something passes, it does not much 
matter what it is. This measure, which will have great effect for 
good or evil upon country life, which touches many interests and 
sentiments, is mixed up with the manifold intricacies and incon- 
sistencies of local government as we know it in England, is not to 
be debated in an ordinary Session, under the usual conditions, but 
is to be forced through in a short Autumn Session, in a wea- 
ried and irritable Parliament, by the help of an Irish majority ; 
the calculation being that it will be a good thing for the Party if 
it passes, and a still better if it fails. Other Governments in other 
countries have before now relied upon the demagogic arts of 
tlattering, cajoling, and bribing the populace; but surely none has 
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ever practised those arts with such candid effrontery and cynical 
outspokenness as this one. If it sueceeds—and I am very far from 
saying that it will not, unless far more vigorous means are taken to 
appeal to the better thoughts of the country electorate—it will be, 
I verily think, because the people, while seeing through the whole 
proceeding, and estimating the motive of its author at its true 
value, are really tickled with the humour of the frank avowal, “I 
will do something for you that you like, and I care nothing about, 
if you, in return, will do something for me that I like and you 
don’t.” Sometimes the bird will walk into the net merely because 
it is so very openly and unreservedly displayed before its eyes. 

To begin at the beginning: the name is altogether wrong,—it is 
Village, not Parish, Councils that we want. The name Parish belongs 
to towns as much as to villages, so that there will be thousands of 
parishes with Councils and thousands without them. The defini- 
tion of parishes that are to have Councils is given in Clause 1 (2):— 
“For the purposes of this Act every parish in a rural sanitary 
district shall be a rural parish.” The effect, therefore, will be to leave 
us with three classes of local government, town councils, rural 
parish councils, and a something which is neither fish, fowl, nor 
good red-herring,—viz., local boards plus the parish vestry, which 
it is the express object of this Bill to destroy for secular purposes. 
Surely the obvious simplification is to constitute two classes every- 
where,—Town Councils and Village Councils——the former being 
divided into incorporated and non-incorporated places, of which one 
would have a mayor and aldermen, and the other would have to be 
content with a chairman. Or,if the corporate towns were foolish 
enough to begrudge to their neighbours the term Town Council, 
then some such word as Urban would have to take its place. 

Parish, once more, is an ecclesiastical word, whereas the express 
purpose of the Bill is to replace ecclesiastical government by 
secular. Thus, I am obliged in law to speak of Islip as my parish, 
council or no council, whereas it would be affectation to speak of 
it as my village. So, too, must paupers speak of it; and the word 
parish has got mixed up with all manner of unsavoury Poor Law 
associations, with, for instance, reminiscences of the late Mr. 
Bumble—(I call him late, though I have no authority for believing 
him to be dead)—and with many similar “ porochial” minds and 
matters. Village is an honourable name that speaks for itself, and 
conveys a clear, definite meaning to the ear that does not love the 
sound of “ parish.” 

The next point to which serious attention must be directed is 
the remarkable and quite novel provision for the institution of 
parish meetings, composed of all the “parochial” electors. No 
one asked for this that I know of, and it is merely a democratic 
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fad sprung upon us from some unknown source, which, however, 
I think I can guess at. To obviate the objection that such meet- 
ings are impossible in large villages, these are to be divided into 
wards (a most unnecessary and bewildering proceeding), each with 
its own meeting and councillors ; though, apparently, the councillors 
when elected are to sit together in one body for the whole parish. 
These meetings must be convened once a year, and at such times 
and places as may be fixed by the Council; or they may be specially 
summoned by the chairman or by two parish councillors. But 
when they are assembled there is no definition of their duties, and 
nothing rational, that I can discover, is set down for them to do. 
It is true that the Council is to be elected at the annual meeting, 
but, as the election is subject to a poll by ballot, it amounts to no 
more than the old hustings’ elections, which common sense 
abolished for Parliamentary purposes, and some other sense. 
which is certainly not common, has revived for village use. It may 
also interpose a veto upon the sale of parish property, upon expen- 
diture above a penny in the pound, and, by a badly-worded Clause 
(12), has some control over the stopping of public ways. But if 
in these matters a Council elected annually, and more than usually 
responsible to public opinion, is not to be trusted, then a much 
more simple remedy would be by appeal to the County Council 
(in the case of expenditure above one penny in the pound the con- 
sent of the District Council must under Clause 10, Sec. 3, be 
obtained), or by some process of referendum. It seems somewhat 
of a pity that the Government cannot show the same confiding 
trust for petty local affairs in English Village Councils that it 
lavished upon the Irish Parliament in matters of Imperial and 
momentous importance. 

But if the use of village meetings is likely to be trivial, their 
liability to abuse is serious enough. In the first place, if two 
members of a Council, or the chairman himself, have been outvoted 
by the other three, they may immediately convene a_ parish 
meeting, though what would come of it both the Bill and the 
imagination refuse to say. No express power is given to the 
meeting to rescind the decrees of the Council; but, on the other 
hand, the vote of a meeting convened by the dissentients, and 
largely attended by their supporters, would make things very 
awkward for the councillors. Can a more ingenious method of 
exciting and perpetuating strife and ill-will be imagined? A 
pretty kettle of fish there would be in every parish where Party 
spirit or personal antipathies ran high. On the one hand a 
majority of the Council elected by a majority of votes, who, 
especially women, might not care to attend turbulent meetings ; 
on the other hand a majority present at the parish meeting, and 
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iinbued with some hazy notion that they were the real represen- 
tatives of the fierce but down-trodden democracy. Why is this 
exploded, antiquated notion of legislation by mass meetings thought 
good enough for villages? The plain truth is that the idea is 
nothing more than a reversion to a lower political type from which 
it has been the special work of modern times to emerge. Every- 
.where representative institutions have taken the place of popular 
assemblies, and, though the need is beginning to be felt for some 
means of expressing the popular will upon some definite point, yet 
this, so far, has been met by some process of referendum, leaving to 
public meetings their one undoubted use and privilege of expressing 
the opinions of those assembled at them, to be balanced against 
similar meetings on the other side. Why, then, are villages to be 
made the corpus vile for this new experiment, and to be governed 
as no community that I know of is governed out of England, or 
indeed Bedlam, at this moment. What chance would there be of 
orderly deliberation, or what likelihood of ascertaining the real 
wishes of a mass of say 100 or 200 men and women gathered 
together in a dimly-lighted room, probably too small for them, with 
the excluded populace storming at the door, a chairman chosen by 
a Party and perhaps temporary majority, rustic wit and rustic 
temper bursting out in irrepressible sallies all over the room. The 
result would probably in not a few cases be a recourse to fisticutts 
—(I mean what I say)—though to be sure the present House of 
Commons is hardly in a position to be shocked at that. 

[ shall discuss the question of grouping small villages but briefly 
as compared with its importance, because I cannot bring myself to 
believe that there is any real danger of the proposal being carried 
out. It is this: a parish with a population under 300 is to be 
joined with some other parish as soon as practicable, and every 
such group is to form one parish—(note the additional confusion 
caused in the use of the word parish)—with a Council and meeting 
of its own. I remark, at once, that the words should run, “ joined 
with some other parishes,” in the plural, because there are numero:1s 
cases in which it would require at least three parishes to reach the 
limit of 300 population; and this significant little fact puts a new 
and awkward aspect upon the proposal, amd suggests a doubt 
whether its authors have realized the effect of their own measure. 
So far as mere words go the way is left open for the union of a 
small village with a large neighbour, and this explanation gains some 
credibility from the fact that the relations of the small village to 
the large one would be pretty much the same as those of the Irish 
Members to the British Parliament in the Home Rule Bill, or still 
more appositely of the Ulster Members to the Irish Parliament. 
To create members of a governing body taken from some other 
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community, in order to manage affairs with which they have nothing 
to do save to make it worth the while of someone to purchase their 
votes, or, again, to unite a smaller district with a large one against 
its wishes and interests, is certainly a triumph of original states- 
manship that its authors may well think should not be confined to 
Ireland. If, however, this, which is also the common interpretation, 
be wrong, then the words “as soon as practicable” (queer words, 
too, in an Act of Parliament) become the governing words of the 
section, for I am persuaded that such grouping is not practicable. 
This is a point which can only be ascertained by investigation all 
over rural England ; but I can contribute something towards it from 
my local knowledge. There are within three miles from Islip six 
or seven small villages which would have to be formed into two 
groups. But they are divided from each other in many cases by 
larger intervening parishes towards which, and not towards each 
other, they have natural affinities —thus, for instance, two are 
grouped with large parishes for education purposes, and two more 
with each other, and, if report be true, not leading a very 
harmonious existence. They are in three unions. Every one of 
them has a history and interests and sentiments of its own which 
deserve kindly and careful treatment, and they are as little likely 
to coalesce as Liverpool and Manchester. Do the Government 
really believe that annoyance and pain, if inflicted upon small 
organizations, does not count? The councillors of this absurd 
“new” parish would have to walk several miles on winter 
evenings to discuss trivial local matters concerning which one- 
half, or perhaps two-thirds, of the members knew nothing, cared 
nothing, and had no pecuniary interest whatever, unless, indeed— 
and the horrible thought strikes me as I write—the area of rating is 
to be extended over the whole of the “new” parish, and one 
village is to pay the debts, assume the responsiblities, and provide 
for the wants of another. In that case those of us who think that 
Ulster is more than justified in forcible resistance had better look 
to our own weapons. Really England is not a country in which 
experiments, of the nature of forced marriages, are to be tolerated. 

The provoking part of it is that there is no occasion for this revolu- 
tionary proposal. The affairs of every community are in proportion 
to its population, so that 100 men can manage the affairs of 100 
men neither worse nor better than 100,000 can manage theirs. 
Every village has to elect guardian, overseer, churchwarden, and, 
generally, waywarden ; and I can safely assert that in every village 
known to me there are at least ten or twelve persons of the class from 
which village rulers (three or even one head man if necessary) would 
be taken—to wit, squire, parson, two or three farmers, a private 
resident or two, three or four labourers, perhaps a shopkeeper 
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or small occupier, and women in numbers I shall not presume 
to calculate. And considering that the business to be transacted 
does not affect the opinions or interests of any human being except 
the inhabitants themselves—or, if it did, could be settled between the 
two Councils or by appeal to some higher authority—it does appear 
preposterous to introduce all these subversive proposals in a reform 
in which the undoubted wish of the people concerned would be that 
the old familiar lines should be preserved as far as possible. I am 
certain that there is not a single person in the threatened parishes 
who would not resent and condemn the proposed alteration as at 
once offensive and uncalled for, and would not much prefer to 
remain as they are at present ; unless, indeed, it be here and there a 
politician or two who would merely find out (if he could) what Mr. 
Gladstone wished to be done, and then proceed to swear that it was 
right. 

The duties and powers assigned to the new Councils are not very 
well arranged ; but we suppose that anything like systematic state- 
ment or logical grouping under definite heads are not to be looked 
for in Acts of Parliament. Another opportunity has been lost, due 
no doubt to the circumstances under which the measure is in- 
troduced, of simplifying and consolidating the various institutions 
that make up the chaotic mass of local government both in town 
and country. The practical importance of this haphazard mode of 
proceeding is that things get omitted and overlooked, or, at any 
rate, not done, when the opportunity is presented. Of this I give 
two instances—Sanitary Authority and Education. Certain powers 
as to ponds and similar places, containing matter likely to be 
prejudicial to public health, are conferred upon Village Councils, 
anidst a long list of totally different powers by Clause 8 (e), but it 
is added (Sec. 3) that nothing is to derogate from the obligation of a 
District Council with respect to the supply of water or the execution 
of sanitary work. Again, in Clause 15, a Parish Council may complain 
to the County Council if it considers that the District Council has 
not done its duty in respect of sanitation, and the County Council 
may resolve that the said duty shall be transferred to itself. Does 
not this sound rather comical? A complains to B that C will not 
keep his (A’s) house clean. What a fine opening for ofticial delays 
and recriminations while drains are discharging poison or there is 
no pure water to be had! And can anything be more likely to take 
heart and work out of Village Councils than to know that they are 
not responsible for the health of their own village ? Surely the only 
way to awaken public spirit is to appeal to the representatives 
of the community that is suffering from sanitary evils—the more so 
as even now the cost is borne by each separate village, so that a 
Village Council will have to ask another Council to spend its own 
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money upon its own wants. Again, if you want a thing done, make 
somebody on the spot responsible for it in the first instance. There 
is a drain in this village—a harmless little drain enough—that has 
attracted the attentions of the Thames Conservancy, the Thames 
Valley Drainage, the Rural Sanitary Authority, and—one really 
feels a sort of pride in saying it—has hitherto survived them all. 
But it would not exist for twenty-four hours if I were chairman—as 
perhaps I may be—of the Village Council ; nor do I doubt that the 
healthy ambition of having healthy surroundings, which cannot 
exist in District Boards, where no one knows the requirements 
or deficiencies of perhaps distant neighbours, would soon establish 
itself in villages at least, as much as in towns—though that perhaps 
is not saying very much. Then, too, appeal would run its natural 
course, and the censure of an inspector or the complaints of an 
inhabitant would be taken, not—if I had my way—to that supine 
and amorphous body the District Council, but to the County 
Council itself, in which a spirit of municipal responsibility for its 
own historic domain will more and more assert itself. 

Notice, again, what an opportunity is lost for putting educational 
arrangements upon a better footing. A proviso that Village Coun- 
cils might, upon conditions, take over the schools, would possibly 
lead to friendly arrangements that would solve a difficulty which 
the application of foree—as Mr. Acland may learn some day if he 
remains long enough in office—only intensifies and perpetuates. 
But, apart from this, there is the question of school-attendance, as 
to which the Parish Council should, without doubt (subject to 
stringent appeal), be the primary authority for enforcing the law. 
Attendance requires attention on the spot, and can never be secured 
until the locality is itself aroused and interested, if for no better 
reason, at least for this——to see that everybody is treated alike, and 
that others—whether employers or children—fare before the law 
no better than ourselves. But I, for my part, avow my trust in 
the mass of village people—labourers and farmers—to obey the 
law and enforce it, if they are regarded as reasonable beings 
worthy of governing their own cammunities. It is only by daily 
attention, by perpetual warnings, by immediate discovery and cor- 
rection of absenteeism, and other breaches of the law, that the 
spirit of punctual attendance can be aroused, and neglect of edu- 
cation be made a crime in the eyes of decent persons, to be 
avoided and put down with a strong hand. I beg to assure my 
readers that under the present system very serious hardships occur 
to parents and children from the non-enforcement of regular 
school-attendance, which, if once the public opinion of a village 
were brought to bear upon the subject, would be removed; and I 
suggest that enquiry into actual attendance, including individual 
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cases, should be made a more prominent feature in the annual 
inspection, and that, on an unfavourable report being presented to 
the County Council, it should be enabled to declare the village in 
default, and deal with it so as to involve it in some expense. 
Minute criticism of this sort will, I fear, be found wearisome ; but 
it will have answered its purpose if it at all excites a wholesome 
feeling against passing an attractive Bill without ample considera- 
tion of details with a view both to omission, amendment, and still 
more of addition. But I go on now to mention one more point 
of really vital interest to the social and economic future of the 
country touching one of its most delicate and susceptible functions. 
Elective District Councils I suppose there must be, though once 
more I raise my solitary voice to declare that, if the rural house- 
holder has a vote for his county and a vote for his village, all 
intermediate government had far better be entrusted to district 
committees of the County Council, reinforced by members from 
the Village Councils. Let this pass, however. The modern Radical 
believes that the more votes a man has the better he is off, not 
seeing that distribution of votes weakens the supremacy of the 
voting power. Now, what has this Bill to say upon the future 
administration of districts? The present unions or districts are to 
have an elected Council, the members of which are also to be 
guardians of the poor, the two bodies, however, still remaining 
distinct, and having, apparently, different officers, times and places 
of meeting, and separate funds. There may be some reason for this 
besides mere hurry that did not leave time to think the matter 
out, but the effect of this very curious proposal is to hide away one 
of the most far-reaching, and, as many persons will think, per- 
nicious proposals ever introduced into English rural life. In towns 
guardians will continue to be elected for the special duty of ad- 
ministering Poor Law, and ex-officio members will find, as now, 
a place upon the Board. Moreover, the voting power will be 
regulated by a property qualification. I do not say that these 
arrangements are the best that could be devised, but they do at 
least recognize the enormous difficulty involved in the appointment 
of persons to whom is committed the duty of distributing vast 
sums of money among the poor in relief of destitution. But in the 
rural districts every person, male or female, will be qualified to 
serve; the guardians are not to be elected for the fitness for 
this office, but are to be the same as persons elected for very 
different purposes, and probably by a Party vote; the election 
is to be upon purely popular lines, and by the merest pedantry of 
Radicalism ex-officio guardians are to be abolished, so that not 
even County Councillors may take the place of the magistrates, 
whose technical knowledge and acquaintance with Poor Law 
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principles and history has enabled them to render invaluable 
service, though not so generally as might be wished. 

I doubt whether there is anything worse than this in the Home 
Rule Bill itself; and it has the same characteristic of slipping in by 
a side-wind vast constitutional changes without a thought, or even 
without giving opportunity to others of thinking, what the results 
may be. In this respect it occupies the same place in this Bill that 
the position of Irish Members at Westminster does in the Home 
Rule Bill, and might effect almost as much harm. Is there a 
country in the world where the rural labourers—but not the urban 

have power to elect, without check or restraint of any kind, repre- 
sentatives to vote them—or their friends—grants of public money 
in relief of distress of the existence of which themselves would be 
the judges? Remember, all reformers who are desirous of promo- 
ting the welfare of the poor by pensions and the like, are agreed in 
this preliminary condition (fortunately, perhaps, in little else) that 
their schemes should be separated from the sphere of the Poor 
Law, which exists for the relief of destitution, and is fit for nothing 
else. The tendency of poor relief is to lower wages, manufacture 
paupers, decrease self-respect, disfranchize citizens, and prejudice, 
by a fatal rivalry, the work and growth of Friendly Societies. It is, 
therefore, from no grudging as to the amount of public money to 
be spent on promoting the interests of the working people that one 
shrinks with horror from the proposal to make the expenditure of 
money through Poor Law agencies a subject to be decided by 
popular vote, and to cause our villages—but not our towns—to 
resound with the degrading ery, “ Vote for me, and there will be 
plenty of out-relief.” To submit honest men to this degradation 
and to tempt them thus grossly to postpone the ultimate interests 
of their class to present individual needs, and all for the purpose 
of getting their vote for sinister objects of your own, falls as little 
short of high treason to the commonweal of Great Britain as the 
Home Rule Bill itself. I have maintained that the whole question 
of Poor Law will have to be faced afresh as a national question by 
the collective democracy, and [ hope that the common sense and 
public spirit of the working-classes will lead them away from the 
mere relief of paupers by the Poor Law to arrangements for secur- 
ing the independence and welfare of working people as a whole, say, 
for instance, by the national recognition and endowment of Benefit 
Societies. But this is not our present concern, and I would only 
plead that, if we are to have out-door relief by popular vote, let us 
at least so far revert to the old system as to make each parish pay 
for its own extravagance, and not visit the penalty of its mistake 
upon its wiser neighbours. 

Criticism upon the Parish Councils Bill is very far from being 
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exhausted by what has been said above, and there are many 
provisions which will require the attention of experts in local 
government before they can be allowed to pass. Enough, however 
has been said to show that this is not the kind of measure which 
can be hurried through the House of Commons in a week or two, 
and accepted by the Lords upon its merits just as it stands. 
From the Parliamentary, as opposed to the Party view, it may be 
called a model Bill, for the principle can be accepted on the Second 
Reading, and the details debated and amended in Committee 
without reference to Party gains. I congratulate Mr. Fowler (who 
in respect of Parish Councils may be said to stand towards my 
humble self in the comparative degree) upon being the responsible 
author of, in principle, a valuable and popular reform. Village 
Councils will not, indeed, fulfil the preposterous expectations which 
sentimental Radicalism (of the urban type) professes to entertain. 
They will not enliven country life (which, in truth, does not need 
it), nor allure men back from the towns, nor increase wages, nor 
plant the labourer upon the land, nor disestablish the Church. 
We in the country hear all this said, and smile and know better, 
and say nothing. But they will restore to villages the right 
of self-government which they once enjoyed, and lost almost by 
mere chance or by simple inadvertence. It cannot be said 
that the Bill grasps this—or any other—principle very firmly, 
or works it out upon any system. There is not so much as a 
short preamble to explain the motive or the intentions of Parlia- 
ment in passing an Act which will take a good place in the list 
of constitutional reforms. 

But whether Mr. Fowler will attain the superlative degree of 
passing the Bill remains to be seen; he is at least in the same 
serious danger of being sacrificed upon the altar of Home Rule as 
are his colleagues in the Ministry—Lord Rosebery not excepted. Let 
us once more notice the strange, unreasonable, and unconstitutional 
circumstances under which the Bill is introduced. The Govern- 
ment has been openly and decisively challenged as to whether it 
possesses the confidence of the country, and has not dared to take 
up the glove. This particular measure was selected to stand first 
in the programme because it appeared to be the most taking 
item to please the popular taste; and weak Governments must 
needs follow what seems to be the line of least resistance. No 
sufficient time is to be allowed for consideration, although it opens 
up complicated questions which have not yet attracted public 
interest, but upon which men may and do differ very seriously 
without reference to Party obligations. It is to be passed— 
though exclusively an English and Welsh measure—by a majority 
composed of Irishmen equally ignorant and indifferent, and per- 
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fectly ready to override the wishes of the rural voters in England. 
if by so doing they can contribute to the victory of the Govern- 
ment as respects Home Rule; and this, too, at the very moment 
when it remains uncertain whether the English people are to 
retain or surrender the equivalent right of legislating for local 
government in Ireland, which is essential to the elementary ideas 
of Parliamentary life, of mutual give-and-take, of equality, of 
justice, of the recognition that the United Kingdom is responsible 
for the welfare of each of its component parts. Reforms introduced 
under the shadow of a possible Revolution, when the popular mind 
is wholly taken up with the question whether the Revolution is to 
be set a-going or not; debates upon Parish Councils when the 
existence of the House of Lords is attirmed upon the highest 
authority to be at stake; measures pressed upon England by a 
Government which is in a minority of seventy in that country, 
but which confesses its inability to legislate for Ireland because of 
a majority of about sixty, and hurried forward, regardless almost 
of decency, because, for obvious reasons, “they have but a short 
time”; the welfare of English villages openly and unblushingly 
subordinated to the demands of Irish peasants, or rather of their 
leaders, and to the necessity of cbtaining votes, recte si possis 
si non quocunque nodo votes ;—these and similar features make 
up a picture of public life in England at this moment, so muddled, 
so disorganized, so unprecedented, so threatening of visible and 
invisible dangers, that the best friends of village self-government 
may well dread to have their favourite reform submitted for decision 
at so inauspicious and preoccupied a moment. “Let us wait,” they 
will say, “for a more convenient season.” 


T. W. Fow te. 


II. 

THE Newcastle Programme contains many items of legislation 
obnoxious to the Unionist Party; but the Parish Councils Bill can 
fairly be said to be, in principle, the least objectionable of its pro- 
posals. There are some points in it which ought to be acceptable 
to every true Conservative, and after all it is only the natural and 
proper extension of the Local Government Act of 1888. In intro- 
ducing that Bill Mr. Ritchie particularly stated that it was framed 
in order that Parish and District Councils might be grafted upon 
it, and those who object to the extension of local government must 
blame Mr. Ritchie for first laying the foundation on which others 
are now building. 


The measure now before the House of Commons is not the Act 
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which will eventually pass. It contains much which is objection- 
able and unworkable, and if the Government wish it to be treated 
as non-contentious they will have to amend in Committee many 
clauses which would undoubtedly harass the Church of England, 
and, therefore, produce discord in rural parishes. 

As to the principle of the further extension of local government, 
it seems to me that there is no reason why we Unionists should 
object to it, for surely an elector who is considered capable of voting 
upon such important questions as Home Rule, the Defences of the 
Empire, and the Disestablishment of the Church must be regarded 
as at least equally fit to decide such matters as the village pump, 
the village footpath, and allotments. On the other hand, of course, 
there is the danger that being an interested party and having but 
alimited view, he may not decide in some cases wisely. There are 
some who say that the elector is indifferent to and unfit for all these 
things. With such it is useless to argue. Both parties have 
joined in extending the franchise to practically every householder 
in the country, and it is too late now to maintain that our electorate 
is based on too lowafranchise. We 1must take it as we have made 
it. 

There are some villages and districts where this Bill will, no 
doubt, be the cause of some irritation and friction between the 
squire, the vicar, and the electors of the locality; but there will be 
many more where the Bill will be usefully worked for the mutual 
advantage of all persons, rich and poor. Where the squire and 
the vicar have kept in touch with their poorer neighbours and 
have moved with the times there is nothing to fear. But where 
the reverse is the case it will perhaps be a somewhat forcible 
reminder that we are now a purely democratic country. 

One of the healthiest and most gratifying results of the Act of 
1888 was that the country gentlemen who had been the leading 
spirits at quarter sessions stood for election, and in the majority 
of cases were returned, either unopposed or by large majorities, as 
County Councillors ; this shows that where a country gentleman 
takes an active part in the public business of his county, the rural 
elector is perfectly willing to recognize his fitness for the work, and 
to appoint him to carry on the same business which was done so 
well in old days by quarter sessions. It is a significant fact, also, 
that as a rule the chairmen of County Councils in England are 
the same men who used to be chairmen of quarter sessions before 
the County Councils were instituted. I am only mentioning 
these facts to show that the alarm which preceded the County 
Councils Bill was similar in many ways to the alarm which I know 
is preceding the Parish Councils Bill in some quarters, and that it 
is to a great extent unfounded. 
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Now it seems to me, that if all those who have an interest in the 
welfare of the villages stand for election when the impending Bill 
comes into operation (and many doubtless will be elected) they 
will be able to assist the Parish Councils by their experience 
gained in other walks of public life, and even where the squire is 
not quite in touch with his people, be they nonconformists or 
Churchmen, I[ am sure it will doa vast deal of good to both to rub 
up against one another a little more. The squire will find that a 
great many of the labouring class are not so ignorant or so narrow- 
minded as he had thought, and the labourers on the other hand 
will find that the squire is not the hard rack-renter nor the 
luxurious idler that they had imagined, but is often a man of 
sound sense animated by a desire for the welfare of his poorer 
neighbours. There is much common-sense existing among the 
better class of agricultural labourers, due to their having had 
all their lives to deal with disagreeable facts, and this common- 
sense will be a very wholesome corrective to the optimistic ideas 
of many of our so-called Land reformers, who often refuse to realize 
that the permanent interests of all classes are identical and that 
good times for one mean good times for all, and vice versd. 

Now as to the measure itself. “The Local Government Bill, 
England and Wales,” as it is called, consists of seventy-one clauses 
and two schedules. It contains a good many contentious sections, 
and I think the Government unduly confident if they hope to 
pass it, together with the Employers’ Liability Bill, within the 
limits of a short Winter Session. The first part of the Bill deals 
with Parish Meetings and Parish Councils, the second with Guar- 
dians and District Councils, the third with Areas and Boundaries, 
the fourth part prescribes the manner of electing the Councils and 
the transfer of powers from the existing Boards of Guardians to 
other bodies, and the fifth contains the transitory provisions pro- 
viding the preliminary arrangements for bringing the Bill into 
operation. 

The first four clauses establish Parish Meetings and Parish 
Councils, and provide that the Parish Councils shall have the use 
of the schoolroom, or of any room in the schoolhouse suitable for 
their purpose, the expenses of the first meeting being defrayed out 
of the poor rate. To this I do not suppose much objection will 
be offered, as every school which is receiving a Government grant 
may fairly be made available for public purposes, and no reasonable 
Board of any voluntary school would object to their room being 
so used, and in most cases village schoolrooms are so used for 
public purposes now. 

There has been some alarm on the part of certain members of the 
Church of England with regard to the power which the Bill confers 
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upon Parish Councils to deal with the charities of the parish. Now 
there are two expressions in the Bill which must be clearly under- 
stood to read the Bill aright. “ Parochial Charity” and “ Ecclesi- 
astical Charity.” The phrase “ Parochial Charity” isnot precisely 
defined, but the phrase “ Ecclesiastical Charity ” is defined clearly by 
Section 58, Sub-section 2. It is held to include “Charities the 
income whereof is wholly or partly applicable for any spiritual 
purpose, which is now a legal purpose, or for the benefit of a 
spiritual person as such, or for the erection, maintenance, or repair 
of any ecclesiastical buildings, or for the maintenance of divine 
service therein, whether such purpose has or has not now failed.” 
All through the Bill “ Ecclesiastical Charities ” are put outside the 
scope of the powers conferred upon the Parish Councils, and the 
only matters that it seems probable Parish Councils will be able to 
deal with, are almshouses, not partly applicable for spiritual pur- 
poses, or secular charities, the powers over which are now vested 
in the vicar or churchwardens. The expression “wholly or 
partly applicable” seems to be sufficiently wide to allow a number 
of charities, partly secular and partly religious, to remain as 
heretofore under the control of the Church of England. This is 
only right and proper. The Bill certainly includes all secular 
charities belonging to nonconformist or any other religious com- 
munities (vide Sec. 58—2—line 5). On the whole, I do not think 
that the Church of England has much to fear from this portion 
of the Bill, and most Parish Councils will, I am sure, use their 
power justly. 

Another matter to be noticed in the Bill is that the boundaries 
of Parish Councils are to be co-terminous with the boundaries 
of ecclesiastical parishes. Now the Church of England parish 
boundaries are not co-terminous with dissenting parish boundaries 
in most cases. Thus, with secular charities in possession of 
nonconformist bodies which are partly in one parish and partly 
in another, it will be very difticult to agree upon the proper 
proportion to be allotted to each parish for the use of its 
Parish Council. All other charities, as I have mentioned above, 
not being charities for ecclesiastical purposes, even should they be- 
long to nonconformist bodies, will be under the control of the Parish 
Council. This, I fancy, will not be relished in many quarters, as 
the less liberal-minded of the Nonconformists think that all Church 
of England charities should be under public control, and that their 
own charities should be exempt from any interference. It is pro- 
bable that Mr. Fowler will have a good deal of opposition to meet 
when this particular section comes before the House. 

The functions left to churchwardens will consist solely of duties 
relating to the Church, for the vestry is by the Bill divested 
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of all the civil powers which it has previously exercised. The 
appointment of overseers, for instance, will rest with the Parish 
Council. But the great blot on the fairness of this arrangement 
seems to be that any elector, be he Nonconformist or Churchman, 
will be entitled to vote for the election of churchwardens, although 
these otticials will only discharge ecclesiastical duties. Mr. Fowler 
will, I hope, remedy this gross injustice in Committee by allowing 
churchwardens to be elected exclusively by members of that 
Church whose business they will manage. Members of the Church 
of England are not entitled, and do not seek, to interfere in the 
election of elders or preachers in nonconformist chapels, and it is 
only fair that they should receive similar treatment. 

Another most important power conferred upon Parish Councils 
is the power to deal with allotments and land. The Bill proposes 
to transfer from the Board of Guardians to the Parish Council the 
powers conferred upon the former by the Allotments Act of 1887, 
and the compulsory powers by which the County Council can 
enforce the demands of applicants for allotments will be handed 
over to the District Council. This will give District Councils 
power over all allotments in their neighbourhood, and power also 
to create new ones for the labouring-classes if they desire them. 
If the District Council refuses to act, a further appeal is allowed 
by the Bill to the County Council. 

In villages where plenty of allotments already exist, where 
the landlord has dealt generously with the people, and let 
allotments in suitable positions at moderate terms, he will 
have nothing to fear from what at first sight looks like a 
somewhat stringent clause. On the other hand, to the oppo- 
nents of the allotment system, this clause (9) will doubtless be very 
obnoxious. It is, moreover, impossible to deny that a compulsory 
power of this sort may be used very arbitrarily and unjustly, and 
that in some cases the Parish Council may be animated by personal 
feelings and act ina hostile manner. There is also Section 9, Sub- 
section 3(b), which precludes the arbitrator from giving any extra 
compensation because the sale is compulsory. 

Under Section 8 Parish Councils will have power in reference to 
any water supply within their parish, and to deal with drains which 
are likely to prove prejudicial to health. This is a very valuable 
and desirable power, and it is to be hoped that every Parish Council 
will before long supply its inhabitants with good water and good 
drains, for in the majority of cases, except where the landlord has 
taken special pains over the two foregoing necessaries, I fear our 
villages are in a very bad state, and the supervision of the present 
inspectors of nuisances under the Public Health Act is, in many 
counties, a mere farce. 
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The rate is to be limited to one penny per year, a limit which 
perhaps is wise in starting a somewhat novel experiment, but the 
smallness of the sum renders it impossible for anything of any im- 
portance to be undertaken by the Parish Council. The hope that a 
penny rate will pay for the Utopian schemes of many of our Radical 
reformers is, I fear, doomed to disappointment. Then, again, arises 
the question of the justice of allowing Parish Councils to levy a 
rate at all. As a rule now the only ratepayers in a parish are the 
landlord, the farmers, and one or two shopkeepers, the labourers in 
most cases paying no rates, the payment of these being included in 
the rent they pay to the landlord. In many cases the rent barely 
covers the rates, taxes, and expenditure necessary for repairs, and 
a very small margin is left for interest upon capital expended. 
It is possible that in the future many landlords will adopt a 
different system, and charge their cottagers less rent for their 
cottages, and leave them to pay their own rates and taxes. This 
will give every cottager a direct interest in the pecuniary manage- 
ment of the Parish Council; and, although such a system would 
increase the cost of collection and result in not a few bad debts, it 
is hardly fair that, if the electors of a parish want to erect a build- 
ing for public offices, to provide land for recreation-grounds, &c., 
they should be able to do so at other people’s expense. 

District Councils will replace the existing Boards of Guardians, 
and their powers will be much the same as heretofore exercised by 
the guardians, with the exception that the legally distinct func- 
tions of the Highway Board, the Rural Sanitary Authority, and 
the Poor Law Guardians will be all united under the duties of the 
District Council. 

There will be no ex-officio district councillors. Plural voting 
is abolished, and the term of office of a district councillor is to be 
three years; one-third annually retiring, being eligible, however, 
for re-election. The chairman of the District Council is to be, 
ipso facto, a justice of the peace. 

The District Council will also have the duty of protecting the 
public interest in rights of way, roadside wastes, encroachments, 
and similar matters; and the Bill prescribes that, on the representa- 
tion of six electors of the Parish Council, the proceedings necessary 
to defend public rights shall be instituted by the District Council. 
They also have the “powers, duties, and liabilities,” as the Bill 
has it, of “justices out of session,” as regards licensing gang- 
masters, the grant of pawnbrokers’ certificates, licensing of dealers 
in game, the regulation of fairs, the execution of the Acts relating 
to petroleum, infant life protection, dogs, Ke. 

Within the limits of this short article it is impossible to examine 
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critically all the points of the Bill, which occupies no less than 
forty-two pages. 

If carried, it will accomplish somewhat of a revolution in our 
country life. For over a thousand years the vicar and church- 
wardens have been the governing body of the parish, and, if times 
have so altered that a change is necessary, we must hope the 
change will not be for the worse. Our poorer neighbours are 
better educated, better fed, better morally and socially, than their 
forefathers, and it is only natural that they should desire now-a- 
days to have a stronger voice in their own local affairs. 

By the Bill a chain of local government is to be created. The 
Parish Meeting, the Parish Council, the District Council, the 
County Council, and above this last body again, the Local Govern- 
ment Board. Our villages will thus be decentralized, and freed 
from the official trammels of the Local Government Board; 
matters of local interest will be considered and decided by those 
who have the greatest knowledge of them; and it is to be hoped 
that this Bill will give to many rural districts the power of making 
country life more happy, and arouse in the inhabitants more 
interest in their corporate village life, which used to be the pride 
and joy of “ Merrie England.” 

If this Bill has some bad points, it has more good ones; and, if 
Mr. Fowler will amend the clauses which seem to bear unjustly on 
our National Church, he will probably find that the rest of his Bill 
will, although it may provoke criticism, be discussed in a non- 
Party, and even friendly sense, by many of the Conservative 
Party. 

Joun Scorr Monracv. 
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GOLF—THE MONSTROUS REGIMENT OF THE 
ENGLISHRY. 


“WE were doing very well,” many a serious Scots golfer has said 
to his fellow, “ till this d d Englishry came upon us.” Come 
it has, and with it many causes of offence to the Scottish nation. 
Five and twenty years ago we played our golf with dignity and 
self-respect. We asked no metaphysical questions about it, but 
were content to play it as it was given us by our fathers. The 
whole of this controversy about golf has arisen from the babble of 
the Englishry which has set its hand to a matter which is alto- 
gether beyond its powers. Their constitutional inability to under- 
stand golf may be assigned to various causes. Their fathers killed 
Wallace, and an eminent Scottish golfer has assured me that there 
is something wrong with the shape of their heads. On such high 
matter, however, I will not attempt to dogmatise. The fact is 
admitted, the English have captured and revolutionized golf, they 
have written its history in the Badminton book and illustrated it 
with the designs of Mr. Harry Furniss, and now Mr. Alfred 
Lyttelton appears with his metaphysical riddle, “Is Golf a first- 
class game?” What is to be said of a people that after nineteen 
centuries of civilization can so outrage the comity of nations ? 

The Englishry, in its wanton revolutionary lust, has invented the 
tournament of golf, the brown paper tee, the monthly medal, the 
handicap, the scoring card, the Col. Bogey competition, the 
golfing suit “this style £3 3s. as patronized by the Rt. Hon. A. J. 
Balfour,” the magazine of golf, newspaper descriptions of golf in 
the vilest journalese that the world has ever read, and, last and by 
no means least, it carries on a perennial agitation against the 
“Stimy.” All this and much more we Scotsmen have borne from 
the Englishry, but their history and their metaphysics fill the cup 
of our indignation to overflowing. The courteous editor here 
reminds me that it is not seemly to indict a nation, that he does 
not keep a chucker-out, and that in justice I must distinguish. 
Therefore, in deference to his wish, I willingly describe these 
destroyers of our national pastime, not as the Englishry in any 
narrow race sense of the term, but rather as the “boomsters” of 
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golf. Golf is essentially a game to be played in private matches 
with our friends, and the present “boom” is altogether hateful 
to those who knew the game in its pristine purity. 

I will not labour the point, my only object is to show that Mr. 
Alfred Lyttelton has been misled into considering the game in its 
present unsettled and unsatisfactory condition. Small blame to 
him; twenty-five years ago, when the game was as vet uncon- 
taminated by Southern innovations, Mr. Alfred Lyttelton in 
innocence and short jacket was still peg-topping it at Eton, with, 
I have no doubt, the same energy and skill which has since 
given him immortality in the cricket-field and the tennis-court. 

For this and many other reasons I desire to deal tenderly with 
Mr. Lyttelton, for though his ambition has ranged somewhat too 
high in this controversy, he has insight, and if we reason with him 
temperately he may become an Apostle of Just Sentiments on Golf 
to the Heathen,—I mean of course to the Englishry—for after all 
even the English golfer is God’s creature, and we do not wish him 
to dweli for ever in outer darkness. 

There are one or two points on which it is necessary to 
check Mr. Lyttelton. Has any serious Scots golfer ever attirmed 
to him that golf is a “ first-class game?” The phrase implies a vile 
comparison which we hasten to repudiate. It is only the poverty 
of language which obliges us to call golf a game at all. To call 
golf a game, swns phrase, and to compare it to athletic games 
like cricket and tennis is to adopt in all its crudeness the 
heresy of the strong-backed English bush-whacker who in these 
latter days has assumed the style and arms of the golfer. No true 
understanding of the matter can be gathered in this way. To put 
the question proposed by Mr. Lyttelton is equivalent to asking: Is 
the heather of our Scottish hillside as beautiful a flower as the 
orchids of the emisent leader of the Liberal-Unionist Party / 
This irrelevancy, this ill-advised attempt to compare the incom- 
parable is the origin of Mr. Lyttelton’s misunderstanding. Here 
we might leave the matter, but a brief consideration of one or two 
points raised by our essayist will make this important subject some- 
what clearer. 

Golf as played by the ordinary English golfer with his scoring 
card and other equipment, is not a game first-class or otherwise. 
It is a demoniacal possession calling for the interference of the 
police. On the other hand, a golf match—a single between two 
equal players, or by preference a foursome, between four first-rate 
players, or a first-rate player and an inferior but steady player 
against a similar couple—is a form of rational enjoyment which in 
its way is altogether unique. Let us take Mr. Lyttelton’s tests in 
order. 
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I.—Vigorous and Graceful Employment of the Highest Bodily 
Activity. 

Here resolutely once and for all we must enter our protest 
against the notion of the dyspeptic Englishry that golf is a mere 
form of taking exercise. It is a game of skill, combining the nicety 
of billiards with something of the vigour of cricket. As to the 
inelegance of putting it is quite true that the Englishry, having 
read themselves stupid (and who can wonder?) over the Badmin- 
ton and other manuals of the game, have contorted their persons 
into shameful and degrading postures, but those of us who remeim- 
ber the late Sir Robert Hay, or among professionals, the late Davie 
Strath, or to come to a modern instance, have watched the play of 
Mr. Frank Fairlie and of many others, will altogether demur to 


Mr. Lyttelton’s contention that there is necessarily an ungraceful 
element in golf. 


Il.—Sufficient Luck to Disturb Scientific Certainty. 

Scottish golfers will be grateful to Mr. Lyttelton for his timely 
insistence on this point, but why in this connection does he not 
mention the “ Stimy”? Is he infected with that odious heresy of 
some of his less worthy countrymen, who seek to abolish this most 
delightful, whimsical, and altogether incalculable element in the 
game? We think too well of him to suppose anything so absurd. 
111.—Opportunity for Judgment, Nerve, Temper, Concentration, 

Leadership, Combination, Esprit de Corps. 

As to the first four of these points Mr. Lyttleton makes some 
judicious remarks, but as to the last he appears to be lacking in 
discernment. The good foursome is by far the finest aspect of the’ 
game, and no one who has ever played serious golf can have failed 
to appreciate how much turns on good leadership and combination. 
Two men bound together by some happy bond of sympathy (not 
necessarily arising out of the game, similar views on bi-metalism, 
for instance) will jointly play a game far above their average powers, 
and will sometimes acquire such a confidence in one another that 
they become practically invincible when matched with opponents of 
only equal powers. Some of the keenest pleasure derived from 
the game has arisen from this source. Many, now mature golfers, 
remember with a pleasure that is indelible some of the happy 
partnerships of their youthful days. There is no game which 
adinits the association of old and young in a manner so altogether 
delightful. Those of us who are of middle age, can remember a 
long procession of venerable and distinguished men who in times 
past frequented the Scottish links. To play golf with such men as 
Sir Hope Grant, Mr. Whyte Melville, and the late Lord President 
of the Court of Session, was in itself a liberal education. To most 
of us there will occur many dear and cherished names of golfing 
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worthies, from whose companionship in our youth we derived at 
once pleasure and profit. There is nothing prettier in the whole 
range of English sport than a harmonious partnership at golf, 
between the vigour of youth and the old-world courtesy of the 
maturer enthusiast. Sometimes youth, in virtue of its prowess, 
may take the lead in directing the policy of the game, and if it is 
of the right kind it will do so modestly, and with the deference due 
to age and position. At another time the older player will assume 
the control, and there is no better training for the young golfer 
than to play as partner to some past-master of the art. What a 
spectacle of heroic self-abegnation it used to be to see a veteran 
from Crimean and Indian battlefields, one who feared neither man 
nor devil, put a fine-lying ball up to the edge of a bunker rather 
than play a too hazardous stroke, because he knew that his son, 
who was his partner, could in any case reach the green in his next 
shot. 

[tis one of the atrocities of the English view of golf, that this 
aspect of the game is too much neglected. In the Badminton 
book too exclusive attention is paid to those who have merely 
been able-bodied players. Now one of the unique features of golf 
in which it differs from every other game is, that the man of 
limited powers, provided always he plays a fairly steady game, can 
join in a match with first-class players, with enjoyment to himself 
and without spoiling the pleasure of others. 

IV.—Strokes giving Sensuous Pleasure. 

This is the vile phrase savouring of Maudle and Postlethwaite, 
and of many other things that seem out of place in the easterly 
breezes of our Scottish Links. Play the game properly and there 
will be no loss of dignity in misfortune and no lack of pleasure in 
success. The true golfer when he finds himself in insuperable 
difficulty, in a bunker or elsewhere, makes one or two violent 
attempts to get out, if he fails he gives up the hole and, to speak 
metaphorically, retires to the pavilion with as much dignity as the 
best cricketer of them all. The comparison here employed at once 
discloses one of the chief merits of the game. This retirement to 
the pavilion does not oblige him to sulk in his tent like some 
cricketting Achilles for perhaps the rest of a three day’s match, 
the golfer proceeds at once to the next hole, serene, defiant, con- 
fident of success. We cannot help it if the Englishry plays four- 
teen in a bunker, fills its mouth and ears with sand and impre- 
cations, and overwhelms its remaining senses “ with physical 
discomfort.” Scoring in this way is not golf but bumble-puppy. 

V.—The Occurrence of Frequent Crises in which the 
Highest Skill evokes the Highest Shall. 
Here, I think, Mr. Lyttelton is uncritical. Every man who plays 
VOL. XXII. 25 
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the game with his head knows that at almost every hole there 
occurs a stroke at which he must take every risk and play boldly. 
There is no game in the world where a good stroke more often calls 
out another good stroke from the opposite side. The manner of 
counting ‘odd,’ ‘the like,’ ‘two more,’ ‘one off two,’ lends itself to the 
very keenest rivalry. A good stroke must be met by a better. This of 
course is lost by the modern golfer, who marks his strokes on a bit 
of paper (generally incorrectly) and arrives at the hole, panting out 
“T’ve played twenty! How many have you?” 

That golf, as exhibited by the inferior player, is less admirable from 
the athletic point of view than cricket and tennis, may be conceded, 
but golf is not merely an athletic game, and Mr. Lyttelton should 
remember that a great majority of the golfers from whose contortions 
and posturings his Athenian would turn with a shudder, are men who 
have taken to the game late in life, who are part and parcel of the 
“boom,” and by no means orthodox exponents of the Royal and 
Ancient Game. 

What, on the other hand, is to be said of the higher golf? Has 
Mr. Lyttelton ever seen a match played over St. Andrew’s links by 
four of our double first-class players? In such a match every 
stroke tells, advantage is taken of every mistake. Hole after hole 
is done by one side or other in the fewest possible number of 
strokes, and the balls seem to obey the wishes of the players with 
almost mathematical precision. How far this aspect of the game 
is first-rate in the sense that cricket is first-rate no one is better 
able to judge than our critic. There are, I suppose, some 
fifteen or twenty double first-class players. I believe that, except 
Mr. C. Hutchings, all of them have learnt the game as _ boys. 
Mr. Lyttelton has made astounding progress in the game, and we 
look forward to the time when he will break the record, and take 
his place in the noble band. Till then we may wait for his verdict. 

After all it does not much matter. The Scottish nation has 
played golf for many centuries with great contentment, and if our 
English brethren would take the game as they find it, they would 
be more welcome than they are. The English nation has many 
merits, but it seems incapable of realizing that golf is a game 
played in matches, and not in these abominable competitions which 
to those who remember the old tone of the game, has entirely 
destroyed the amenity of the green. We look to Mr. Lyttelton to 
help us to amend this. His appreciation of some of the finer 
qualities of the game is very genuine. He recognises that it is a 
mystery and an art full of subtle charm and enjoyment, and we are 
not without hope that we shall have his vote and influence on our 
side in our battle with the unbridled license of the Englishry. 


T. Mackay. 


CHURCH AND PRESS.* 


[Nn dealing with the subject of this paper, I am limited to one 
aspect of it. Of the relation of the Press towards the Church in its 
widest phase—that of literature in the proper sense, namely, the 
issue of books on theology, criticism, or ethics—I have nothing to 
say. Nor is it within my province to make any reference to the 
religious Press, so called—that is, to the endless number and 
infinite variety of magazines and weekly journals which occupy 
themselves with Church news and the discussion of ecclesiastical 
questions. With one or two exceptions of special quality, one 
conspicuously so, these are repellent rather than attractive to the 
lay mind; for if a layman attempts to read them he finds that 
irreconcilable views are too often presented in a manner at once so 
unfair, so imperfect, and so rancorous as to savour much more of 
the spirit and the methods of the world than of the calmness, the 
patience, and the charity which ought to characterize the examina- 
tion of the doctrines, the polity, and the aims of the Church. So, 
bewildered by the clamour, and repelled by the manner of the dis- 
putants, the enquiring layman retires, convinced of one thing only 
—that the Church must, indeed, be strong above all human 
organizations, because she is able to endure and survive the stress 
of such conflicting criticism and advocacy. Putting aside, then, 
these two great aspects of the relations between the Church and 
the Press, I come to the division of the subject on which alone | 
can venture to speak from knowledge and connection. That 
division includes only the newspaper Press and here chiefly the 
daily newspapers, which have become so numerous throughout the 
country. The position of the daily journals to-day differs most 
widely from what it was at the time when the Church Congress 
held its earlier meetings. Then the daily newspapers were very 
few indeed outside London. The provincial journals of this 
description might have been counted on one’s fingers. Liverpool, 
Birmingham, Manchester, and Leeds in England, and Edinburgh 
and Glasgow in Scotland, were the only places, I think, in which 
daily papers were published. Now they are to be reckoned by 


* This paper was read at the Birmingham Church Congress, 
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hundreds. While the London daily papers have not increased in 
number—indeed, I believe they have rather diminished—the daily 
papers in the provinces, so to speak, cover the face of the land. 
There is no town of note, certainly none of considerable population, 
which does not possess one, or more than one, morning journal, 
and often several evening papers, while almost every place which is 
worthy of being reckoned amongst the town communities has its 
evening journal. All the papers, morning and evening, are issued 
at what are called popular prices—those of the morning at never 
more than a penny, those of the evening invariably at a half-penny. 
Such prices ensure to the more vigorously conducted journals a vast 
circulation. I remember the time when five thousand copies of a 
weekly paper and ten thousand of a daily was regarded as a good 
circulation, when even the most successful London papers printed 
no more than twenty or at most thirty thousand copies of each 
issue. To-day there are some of the London papers which print a 
quarter of a million daily; and there are many in the provinces 
whose issues range from thirty or forty thousand to sixty thousand 
in the case of morning journals, and up to a hundred thousand in 
the case of the chief evening papers. Add to this the fact that 
some of the most firmly established journals have independent 
weckly issues, with very large circulations, and you may form some 
idea, but by no means an adequate idea, of the diffusion of news- 
papers all over Great Britain. The journals are in every house, in 
every hand, amongst all classes—from the castle to the cottage, from 
the club to the village reading-room; in the factories of towns, in 
the country tap-rooms; wherever, indeed, men come together for 
business or pleasure, there, in one or other of its varieties, you find 
the newspaper. Forty years ago newspaper readers were to be 
counted only by thousands; to-day the difficulty would be to dis- 
cover by the thousand those who do not read. 

[ offer this broad sketch of the diffusion of newspapers in order 
to show how important a constituent of national life the daily 
journal has become, and to indicate the power it must of necessity 
exercise in the formation of opinion, in the guidance of conduct, in 
the settlement of the vital questions which from time to time agitate 
both Church and State. I do not say that the popularity of news- 
papers is entirely due to the more or less vigorous and serious pre- 
sentation and discussion of the graver subjects. I admit that news 
relating to the infinite varieties of sport attracts a vast number of 
readers, and I know that many good people consider such matter as 
merely pernicious. Yet they read it, and would be disappointed if 
they do not find it in the columns of their favourite journal. I 
am told that even clergymen are not indifferent to records of cricket 
and football; that some of them take a keen interest in the “odds” 
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on famous horse races; and I remember that on the occasion of a 
memorable prize-fight, an extremely religious and clerical paper, of 
the atrabilious type, contrived to convey to its readers the result of 
the encounter, by mentioning casually that on the previous day 
two inhuman and degraded creatures had pounded each other well- 
nigh to death for a prize of a thousand pounds, that their names 
were, say Smith and Brown, and that, after a contest of an hour, 
Brown had carried off the disgraceful honours and the iniquitous 
prize of the day, News of the money market and the Stock 
Exchange, again, occupies a great space in the daily papers, and 
the prominence given to it is held not infrequently to be harmful, 
and to lead to gambling. But here, again, does no clerical eye ever 
glance over the prices of the market; is no clerical money ever 
wheedled out of the clerical pocket by a tempting prospectus 
of a company which offers profit in proportion to the credulity of 
its victims rather than to the soundness of its basis? And 
do we never hear of religious people, clergymen included, who 
suffer in purse by speculation in stocks and shares, and who lose 
reputation by the disclosure of their transactions? Once more: 
the newspapers attract readers quite often enough by full reports 
of trials which are commonly described as sensational, and which 
are characterized by features that do not constitute edifying read- 
ing. For these they are severely condemned by eminent moralists ; 
yet, may it be asked, if these eminent moralists did not themselves 
read with interest every prurient detail, how could they know that 
the reports deserved such unsparing condemnation? I am not 
offering these observations by way of vindication, for a journalist 
knows his own business quite as well as do those who desire to 
instruct him in it, but I am only admitting that it is not only the 
discussion of serious topics which brings large circulations to news- 
papers, and I am venturing to hint that there is nothing of human 
interest, be it evil or be it good, which does not in some way or 
other appeal to all classes of our people; to the cleric as well as to 
the layman ; to the educated as wellas tothe ignorant. Therefore, 
to a very real extent, the newspaper, in all its varieties of informa- 
tion and of exposition, is a great and unbreakable lmk in the chain 
which binds together the Church and the world. 

What, then, is, and what should be, the relationship between the 
Church corporate, and particularly the clergy as representing the 
Church, and the powerful independent organization of the Press— 
that widely diffused, popular, and energetic company of lay 
preachers, who can deliver their discourses, on all conceivable 
topics, six days in every weex, and who, I regret to say, seem now 
increasingly disposed to invade also the day hitherto devoted to 
religious service and pulpit exhortation? That the relationship is 
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not so close or cordial as it ought to be, is but too manifest. An 
acute observer has condensed it for me into an epigrammatic 
sentence: “The Church and the Press have much to say about 
each other; but they are not upon speaking terms.” We have 
not, happily, fallen into the state of things which prevails in France, 
where there is bitter hostility between Church and Press; where 
Gambetta’s famous phrase, “Clericalism, that is the enemy,” 
governs the attitude of the one, and where the spirit of the censor- 
ship and the Index inspires the feeling of the other. The British 
Press, as a whole, is Christian, and, therefore, it habitually deals 
with sacred subjects, and with all topics related to them, in a spirit 
of reverence, and extends fair and respectful consideration to the 
persons and the office of those to whom the defence and the teach- 
ing of religion are committed. But this is largely an external 
attitude; it does not of necessity imply either an understanding 
based upon intimate mutual knowledge, or a co-operation prompted 
by a sense of common principles or interests. There is between 
the two an air of suspicion and stand offishness. The clergy seem 
too frequently to feel that orthodoxy may be a little tainted by too 
close an association with the journalists, while the journalists seem 
to imagine that too intimate a connection with the clergy may 
tend to limit, at least in its reputation, their own freedom and 
independence. I do not mean that this separation is marked in 
mere ordinary matters. The secular journals willingly publish 
Church news ; they generously attord space for clerical appeals for 
charitable and ecclesiastical purposes; they give the clergy full 
access to their columns for vindication and explanation, and they 
are usually, I think I may say always, prepared heartily to co- 
operate with the clergy in the promotion of social and other move- 
ments in which the community generally is interested. These 
relations—mechanical relations they may be called—are on a 
satisfactory footing. It is when we go deeper, and get beneath the 
surface, that the real and serious cleavage becomes apparent. On 
a great number of subjects, some interesting, some important, 
some vital, there is not merely difference but conflict between the 
clergy and a great section of the daily Press. You see it in the 
range of questions which affects politics, especially when these 
touch upon the relations of the Church with the State in its widest 
sense; or, as regards education for example, where politics attect 
the State in its communal divisions. You see it, again, in the 
treatment of theological subjects in the columns of the daily 
journals. No doubt, in both respects the Press has done much to 
influence the Church. To put this broadly, it has tempered the 
Church in political, ecclesiastical, and educational conflicts ; it has 
helped towards stimulating criticism, liberalizing theology, and 
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moderating sacerdotalism. In these matters, I venture to think, 
while the Press has conferred benefit upon the clergy, it has 
rendered incalculable service in enlarging and defending the free- 
dom of the laity. But the tone of the Press, in dealing with the 
subjects to which I have referred, is too often distasteful to the 
clergy. It indicates the conscious assumption of an external 
position ; it is marred by ajarring note. Sometimes it reflects the 
inditterence of Gallio; sometimes it is marked by the lofty coldness 
and the intellectual disdain of Agrippa. No wonder, perhaps, 
that the manifestation of the tone thus indicated reacts unfavour- 
ably upon the relations of the Church and the Press; that 
it provokes resentment, inspires distrust, and tends to drive 
the clergy still more resolutely back upon that spirit of pro- 
fessionalism which deepens separation too often into overt hostility. 
Clergymen, it must be admitted, are apt to say unwise things 


about the Press, to do unwise things in the assertion of their own 
position, and to regard as direct acts of enmity the frank and 
not unfrequently the crude discussion of Church principles, and of 
topics which immediately affect Church interests; especially those 
of an external character, such as questions of discipline, of disestab- 


lishment, of legislation, and generally of the relations of the Church 
with the State. Such topics, when they arise, and they do so in 
our day with increasing frequency, are naturally attractive to the 
journalists. They interest great classes of readers, they interpene- 
trate and sometimes dominate national politics, and they con- 
stantly affect the current of local opinion. In the treatment of 
them the journalist is limited by certain conditions inseparable 
from his calling. It is required of him that he should speak with 
decision and with promptitude. What he has to say must be ex- 
pressed with vigour and what, for want of a better word, may be 
described as picturesqueness. There usually must be no mistake 
as to the side which he takes. If he is to hold his ground, 
his judgments must be delivered as if they proceeded from a 
court of final appeal. Mr. Trollope’s sketch of the performances 
of Tom Towers in the columns of the Jupiter indicates even 
now the journalist’s attitude and method; still, as did this 
examplar, he fastens with avidity upon the personal aspects 
of a controversy, puts his facts into strong relief, substitutes 
conclusions for arguments, and gives decisions which his 
readers commonly accept as law. It is unfortunate, but one 
cannot readily see how it is to be helped. Generally speaking, the 
journalist has neither time nor disposition to study ecclesiastical 
questions deeply, so as to recognize their essential seriousness, or, 
while forcibly putting his own view, to discern that there is much 
to be said for the other side. It should, I think, be the aim of the 
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clergy to set him right in such cases, by temperately showing where 
he has gone wrong, by noting his omissions, and by suggesting 
corrective views. The true journalist would always welcome such 
friendly intervention. Excepting on questions purely of a doctrinal 
character, which cannot be profitably dealt with by ordinary 
journals, the columns of the daily papers are, as a rule, freely open 
to letters of correction, or of remonstrance, or of advocacy, no 
matter how directly these may controvert the editorial view, for it 
is one of the best characteristics of the English Press that it can 
bear courteous contradiction, and is always willing to let its readers 
hear both sides. 

There are, doubtless, exceptions—prominent and numerous—to 
the type of journalist I have broadly sketched. There are con- 
ductors of daily journals who, themselves Christian men, and often 
Churchmen, have studied Church questions in all their aspects, 
who, from knowledge and thought, are entitled to be heard upon 
them, who treat them with reverence or at least with respect ; who 
desire, above all things, to be accurate and to be just, and who 
never permit their columns to be used to bring religion or religious 
topics into ridicule or contempt. As the profession of journalism 
rises in its personal and in its intellectual standard, and it cannot 
be questioned that in the more influential daily journals it is rising, 
journalists of this type will exercise a still wider influence, and will 
become more numerous. Then the Church will have no reason to 
complain at least of the tone of the Press, or of the knowledge 
with which Church questions are treated, or of the spirit which 
animates those who deal with them. Such a development may not 
be acceptable to those Churchmen who attach special importance 
to high ecclesiastical claims, either in Church or State, nor may it 
be agreeable to those who substitute emotional and demonstrative 
religious exercises for the quiet performance of duty, adherence to 
distinctive Church principle and practice, and the maintenance of 
definite theological doctrine. But it will, I believe, tend to the gain 
of the Church at large, and will be welcomed by all who “hold the 
faith in unity of spirit, in the bond of peace, and in righteousness 
of life.” 

I desired to say something, however briefly, of the many ways in 
which the Press may help the Church in its work, even though the 
relations of the two may not be so cordial, or confidential, or inti- 
mate, or, may I add, founded upon such an intelligent basis as could 
be wished. But the restriction of time permits me only to refer to 
the fringe of this part of the subject. Broadly, it may be said that 
the Press can render great service to the Church, and can cordially 
co-operate with the clergy in all matters which concern the 
religious, moral, and social improvement of the population in town 
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and country; in the promotion of education; in the development 
of physical health and material progress ; in the adjustment, if not 
the solution, of economic and personal questions arising out of the 
relations between capital and labour; and in the creation and 
maintenance of a higher, purer, and healthier tone of communal 
life, teaching men their duty towards each other, impressing upon 
them the great lesson that, whether they appreciate it clearly or 
not, they are all members of one body, and showing them that the 
great outcome of Christian polity and Christian life in the world is 
expressed in that emphatic formula of true Christian Socialism: 
“One for all; all for one.” Here, then, despite all influences 
tending to separation, despite misconception and hostility, is work 
in which the Church and the Press may go hand in hand, usefully 
and nobly together. 


J. THackray BUNCE. 


SOUTH AFRICAN POLICY. 


THE struggle between Lobengula and the Chartered Company 
has come upon us more quickly than we might have wished or ex- 
pected. It was bound to come sooner or later, but it would have 
been well if the Chartered Company had been able to find its legs 
first. Two of the greatest obstacles in the development of the 
African continent have been and still are the Arab slave traders 
and the Kaffir or Banti kingdoms. Both for various reasons are 
inimical to European interference. The wild Matabele are the 
chartered libertines and murderers of the Zambesi Valley, openly 
glorying in harrying, cattle-lifting, burnings, and moonlight 
expeditions. The ways of the Arab slaver, like that of the Arab 
dhow, are stealthy and uncertain, but none the less deadly to the 
swarms of human beings who thrive in equatorial Africa. To com- 
bat with and afterwards to deal with the Zulu and Kaffir kingdoms 
is far easier than to put down the slave system. One good down- 
right blow, as at Ulundi, and the spectres of rapine, witchcraft, and 
murder may cease to walk the land. To suppress slavers and slave 
dealing requires unwearying patience, ceaseless watch and ward 
along some fever-stricken coast, and the expenditure of many pre- 
cious lives. The West Coast of Africa has been called in past 
times the terrible grave of our soldiers and sailors. 

A Kaffir kingdom is not so wholly and absolutely a curse as the 
slave system. There is something intensely revolting about the 
prowling usurpation of the slave caravan, sneaking like a deadly 
serpent through the jungle of equatorial Africa. On the other 
hand, the Kaftir or Banta kings are lordly men, who have openly 
achieved an acknowledged dominion over huge portions of South 
Africa by well-known methods of warfare. They avowedly 
believe in a Spartan discipline, and the law of the strongest. 
Strangely enough, if a stronger man than themselves be found, 
they submit with a good grace. After Ulundi a European could 
go safely, even unprotected, through many portions of what was 
just lately hostile territory. 

South Africa provides us with many kaleidoscopic views of com- 
munities in different stages of development. On the south-east 
and along the borders of what was once known as Kaftraria 
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proper, the scene of so many fierce Kaffir wars from 1819 to 
1854, well-ordered villages and locations are replacing the bar- 
baric kraals. Tsomo, Makana, Kreli Sandili are names of chiet- 
tains well-known and feared at one time. Such thriving towns 
as Grahamstown, Queenstown, King Williamstown have each of 
them their thrilling stories of panic, when, weak and small, they 
seemed to touch the outskirts of an overwhelming barbarism. 
There is peace in the beautiful Amatolas, industry in the mountain 
valleys of rugged Basutoland, the Switzerland of South Africa, and 
real prosperity in many of the winding kloofs and valleys of the 
Buttalo, Fish River, and Keiskamma. The American plough and 
Kattir hoe are heard and seen in many places, where once the law 
of the assegai ruled. On the heights of the Zuurberg, at a pleasant 
sanatorium on the hills, and within view of the peaceful settle- 
ments, the stranger is shown a gorge where a commandant and his 
party were cut to pieces by savage and treacherous foes. On many 
of the prosperous ostrich and sheep farms the main occupation of 
the colonist is to kill time, not marauding Kaffirs, and the former 
struggles have become the subject of comfortable fireside reminis- 
cences. 

The contrast between barbarism and civilization is sharpest in 
Natal. Ifa traveller from Durban takes the road to Stanger and 
the Lower Tugela, in the direction of Zululand, he will pass the 
burying-place of the great and cruel Chaka, who ruled with a rod of 
iron and in accordance with the tradition of the Zulu warriors. 
There are, however, no signs of savage rule there now; tea-planta- 
tions, fields of arrow-root, the sugar-cane, and tall mealie fields meet 
the eye along the road, and men live in peace “ beneath their vines 
and fig trees.” Higher up in the Transvaal and in the busy haunts 
of Johannesburg, gold has long since worked a silent education, and 
circulated a lesson of the value of labour to the nomadic savages, 
a lesson begun, in the first instance, in that wonderful Eldorado of 
the diamond fields and Griqualand West. Raw gold is now being 
exported from South Africa to the amount of £500,000 a month, or 
£6,000,000 a year, and to this magnificent result the natives them- 
selves contribute largely and in many ways by their labour. Many 
of them were stalwart warriors, once trained up according to the 
strictest laws of their Spartan régime, but now the epoch of law 
and order has come, at any rate within certain well-known and 
recognized territorial limits in South Africa, and the form of 
government, whether in the Boer Republics or our own Colonies, 
is strong enough to secure respect and obedience. Colonists no 
longer tremble for their personal safety, like the dwellers of Mashona- 
land even in their fenced abodes, but lay down the law as masters 
and arbiters. True it is that the native is always with them, but he is 
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with them at Kimberley and Johannesburg as a helper and toiler, 
he has greatly assisted to dig out the diamond mines and to delve 
for gold. In pacific South Africa he is a changed being, welcomed 
as a coadjutor, and treated generally as a being who is justified in 
claiming protection and the blessings of law. 

Still further north again, for we are always shifting our point of 
interest in South Africa northward, the problem of law is only 
just being confronted. Mashonaland, 1,600 miles from Capetown 
and 1,000 miles from Kimberley, is, after all, only a small island of 
civilization. Within the precincts of the forts, and hard by them, 
law and order prevail. Outside in the roar and menace of bar- 
barism there is something magnificent—although the spectacle is 
somewhat sombre—in this last stronghold of savage strength at 
Lobengula’s kraal. The old order is changing, and no doubt the 
older Indunas, not to say Lobengula himself, are perfectly conscious 
of it; but they are hurried on by the violence and rapine of a 
traditional system of government, of which the latest example was 
that of Ketshwayo in Zululand. The moral of Ulundi cannot be 
thrown away upon Lobengula. The knell has sounded, and his 
rule must go; sooner or later, it matters not. 

With regard to the gravity and intensity of the dangers in South 
Africa there are two opinions. At home there is a spasmodic 
shudder through all the departments lest there should be another 
South African war, with its vast expenditure and certain loss of 
Ministerial prestige. In the ordinary mind the memories of the 
Zulu War of 1879 are still deeply imprinted. May not Lobengula 
prove himself even more terrible a foe than Ketshwayo and his 
myrmidons, more dangerous than those who fought against us at 
Tsandlwana, Gingholovo, Kambula, and besieged our troops at 
Etshowe ? One by one the episodes of the Zulu war, with its panic 
and sensational events, recur to the mind. Perhaps, therefore 
home opinion is, if anything, too susceptible to alarm, for it must 
be borne in mind that whilst the Zulu kingdoin was at the very 
doors of Natal, the Matabele kingdom is very far removed from 
Mashonaland or, in fact, any European settlement. In Natal the 
fear also was that the Natal natives within the borders would 
become disattected—and there were 400,000 of them—but in 
Mashonaland there is no danger of that sort. The natives of 
Mashonaland are all on the side of the Chartered Company, and 
there is no sympathy in Bechuanaland and all the kraal of Khama 
with the monarch of the Matabele. The mere fact of distance also 
militates against a prolonged and severe campaign on the part of 
Lobengula. The raids and forays of savages may extend far and 
wide, but there is no real commissariat, no forts, no basis of opera- 
tions in our sense of the word. Dusky hordes are mobilized 
quickly and cover marvellous distances on foot, depending simply 
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on a few mealies and water by the road, but they are scattered and 
dissipated with almost corresponding celerity. 

Colonial opinion tends to under-rate rather than over-rate the dan- 
gers of savage warfare. Colonists remember how the Boers fought 
in the old days from behind laagered wagons; when, for instance, in 
1838, Pretorius and the Natal Boers defeated Dingaan and his 
hosts; how they hunted their foes down on horseback, tracking 
them from kloof to kloof till they came upon them unexpectedly 
in the early morning and slew them when and how they could. 
It is this long and continuous guerilla warfare that the Kattirs have 
not been able to resist. The gallant defence of the buildings at 
Rorke’s drift by Chard and Bromhead proves that the Zulus were not 
formidable as a storming party. How, therefore, can the Matabele 
storm such places as Forts Tuli, Victoria, and Salisbury? All this 
may be perfectly true, but it is just possible that the Mashonaland 
Colonists will be deprived of what is of most essential value to them 
as warriors of the guerilla type, viz., a constant supply of good and 
well-trained horses. In Mashonaland the perd-ziekte, or horse- 
sickness, is of a most malignant character, and simply sweeps whole 
districts clean of cavalry. “Salted” horses are few and expensive. 
Deprived of horses our Colonists would have to meet the wandering 
and quickly-mobilized impis of Lobengula on disadvantageous 
terms. To make a sudden dash at Lobengula’s kraal in view of the 
rainy season and the consequent difficulties of transport is a risky 
policy, and, to end successfully, must be done very soon. The aid 
of Khama is invaluable, and will be as useful as that of the Swazies 
was to us formerly in the storming of Sekukuni’s kopje, and of the 
native auxiliaries under chief Dunn in the Zulu war, although it 
must be confessed that, when once the war is over and the perils 
on the frontier are gone, the white man does not always remember 
what he owes to the loyal aid of the friendly natives. It is un- 
fortunate that the Matabele trouble should have come to a head 
before the completion of the Beira railway. Given railway com- 
munication between Fort Salisbury and the East Coast, and the 
dangers of the Matabele raids could have been treated far more 
lightly than at present. We would welcome a splendid victory 
and a crushing blow upon Lobengula, but would wish that the un- 
certainties were fewer and the dangers less for so many of our 
brave fellow-countrymen. One thing seems to be plain, and that 
is that if the campaign is not finished quickly it will be harassing 
and expensive. Meantime, the official position of Sir Henry 
Brougham Loch as Governor of the Cape Colony and High Com- 
missioner of South Africa is not to be envied. The incongruity of 
combining these offices could never be more clearly emphasized 
than at the vresent moment. To the north and north-east, both 
in cis-Zambesia and trans-Zambesia there is surely sufficient scope 
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for a High Commissioner holding a separate and distinct office 
under the direct authority of the Crown, without being saddled 
with the duties of a responsible Colonial Governorship. 

The broad political view of this South African embroglio affords, 
even for the expert, such a puzzling field that the average British 
elector may well hesitate to express a definite opinion on the 
subject. Thereis no doubt about the enormous wealth of gold and 
diamonds in South Africa, and that country is valuable as a trade 
centre to England. But how is it to be administered? What are 
the lines of its policy? Who will rule there ultimately? Unfor- 
tunately no definite answer can be given to these questions. There 
has been no continuous policy and both Departmentalists and the 
public are fully aware of this. The Imperial Government in South 
Africa have been living from hand to mouth. At the same time 
they dare not go absolutely contrary to that British sentiment 
which requires a kind of moral continuity of policy as described 
not long since by Lord Rosebery. It was only an impulsive wave, 
not a firm policy, which prompted the Bechuanaland expedition 
under Sir Charles Warren. There was a mess and muddle before 
this over the Basuto War, and a quarrel with the Colonial Govern- 
ment about the Gaika-Galeka war at a still earlier date. No 
British Ministry has ever had the courage to lay down a policy 
worthy of the idea of an Imperial South Africa. Meantime, 
Colonial South Africa has risen its head as we should naturally 
imagine would be the case. Quite recently, Natal, which might 
have been made the headquarters of an Imperial South Africa 
under the direct control of the Crown, has been presented with a 
full-blown constitution, and, although the Crown has certain little 
reservations of its own, these cannot interfere, practically speaking, 
with the expansion of Colonial South Africa. Nor has the course 
of events of late years in any way diminished the growth of Dutch 
South Africa and the republican form of government. 

Again, South African politics seem to be nothing without Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes, and, therefore, a good deal of importance should be 
attached to his utterances. As the head of the Chartered Company 
and the possessor of boundless wealth, he holds almost absolute 
power. His watchword has been the northern extension and the 
northern expansion of the Cape Colony. Mashonaland, just as 
British Bechuanaland and Bechuanaland of the Kalihari, is appro- 
priated in thought if not in deed by Capetown politicians. The 
raison d’étre of their railway policy has long since been the 
northern trade. As Great Britain is seemingly desirous of de- 
volving the government of Africa south of the Zambesi upon 
colonists, there is no reason in the world why she should be officially 
or otherwise disturbed at what Colonists do or dream, even beyond 
territorial boundaries. Officially, Great Britain, it must be repeated, 
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has absolutely no ideas about South Africa. The failure of Con- 
federation in 1875-6, and the abandonment of a Frere policy : 
few years later, left the ground clear for new forces and new men, 
and the country has been asked to re-shape its destinies. But since 
the days of Sir Bartle Frere there has been no policy worth the 
name in South Africa. If these considerations are correct, Great 
Britain should leave their Matabele difficulty to the Colonists. 
Mr. Rhodes says that he wants no help, and it is probable that if 
the Colonists are allowed to fight Lobengula their own way they 
will either subdue him or compel him to move away to the interior. 
[f Mashonaland is really to be a profitable annexe of the Cape 
Colony, to be administered from Cape Town, there will be assuredly 
no dearth of volunteers. If the country is worth having it is worth 
fighting for. The Home Government has so often expended men 
and money in similar wars, that now, at least, it may cry “enough.” 
South Africa is infinitely stronger, richer, and more populous than 
it has ever been before, and a campaign even against Lobengula 
will fall lightly upon her shoulders. By all means let Mr. Rhodes 
and his Ministry have it now in the case of the Matabele. 

Sentimentalists may exclaim at home: We cannot hand over 
absolutely the management of this great South African native 
difficulty to Colonists. It is contrary to our traditions and to our 
ideas. It is well to dissipate this notion of sentimentalists. No 
sentiment is of the slightest avail without a policy of a practical 
kind. No political party in Great Britain has dreamed of a policy 
for South Africa, so sentimentalists may as well hold their tongues. 
Great Britain has long since abrogated her position as a direct and 
supreme governing power in South Africa. The history of the last 
few years is crammed with examples of her indifference and negli- 
gence. The vain shadow of Suzeraignty has only to be mentioned 
in order to be dismissed as a sham. Zulus, Swazies, and many 
other native tribes know from their own bitter experience what to 
expect from England. In the absence of any native policy what- 
ever deserving the name, England surely is not justified in em- 
barking upon another South African war. Too often she ha 
plucked the chestnuts out of the fire for others. As the task of 
self-government and the management of their concerns in every 
department of civil government has been long since handed over 
to the South African Colonists, is it not just and right to leave 
them the absolute control of their military department, and of 
their war expeditions, especially if Bechuanaland and Mashonaland 
are to be regarded in future as Provinces of the Cape Colony ? 
Together with self-government has come at last the obligation of 
military service and of self-defence. 


WILLIAM GRESWELL, 


IN CABINET COUNCIL. 


SceneE.—The Council Room in Downing Street. Present.—The Prime 
Minister, The Lord Chancellor ; The Secretaries of State for the Home 
Department, Foreign Affairs, War, the Colonies and India; The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, The First Lord of the Admiralty, The 
President of the Board of Trade, The President of the Local Government 
Board, The Secretary for Scotland, The Postmaster General, The Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, The First Commissioner of 
Works, The Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, The Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Education. 


Prime Minister: Yes, the circumstances are peculiar, I ad- 
mit. There was really no absolute necessity for our meeting at 


all. The order of business is arranged already; and as it is not a 
new Session there is no Speech from the Throne to be drafted. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer (sotto voce): Thank God for that ! 

Prime Minister (briskly): Eh? I beg pardon. What was 
that, Harcourt ? 

Chancellor of the Exchequer: I was only saying that I wish 
there were. 

Prime Minister (smiling): Oh, do you? Then I suppose 
you have made up your mind as to what ought to go into the next 
Royal Speech? If so, I congratulate you. It is more than |] 
have. 

Home Secretury: Yes,and more than most of his colleagues, | 
suspect. Come, what is to be the programme for next session, 
Harcourt? Enlighten us, please. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer: Still inquisitive, Asquith? | 
thought office had cured you of that habit. Besides there is 
nothing to be got by interrogating me about my plans. 

President B. T.: Don’t you think we might get to business ? 

Chancellor of the Exchequer: Business? What business? It is all 
arranged, as the Prime Minister says. And mighty poor business 
it is, too, to bring Parliament back for after six week’s holiday. 

President L.G.B. (tartly): Perhaps; but inasmuch as it is the 
only business that will be done this Session—inasmuch as the two 
Bills, Asquith’s and mine, are absolutely the only undertakings we 
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shall carry through, out of a legislative programme as long as 
your arm,—well, there is not much sense in making light of it. 

Foreign Secretary: Are you sure it is the only business that 
will be done this Session? Events may have something to say to 
that. They may do our business. Any fresh news from South 
Africa, Ripon ? 

Colonial Secretary: No. But have you got any from Siam ? 

Foreign Secretary : Why of course, not! How should I ? 

Colonial Secretary: I don’t know. Only I thought as you 
were turning the conversation to untoward events abroad, and to 
departmental difficulties that threaten to damage the Govern 

Secretary for India: What’s the postage to Mashonaland, 
Morley ? 

Chief Secretary to L. L.: How should I—— 

Secretary for India: No! No! The other Morley. It’s very 
confusing. 

Foreign Secretary: Yes, isn’t it? We must get the Prime 
Minister to make one of them a Colonial Governor. 

Secretary for India: Yes, or raise the other to the peerage. I 
was speaking, of course, to the Postmaster-General. 

Postmaster-General: Who, however, is not a postal guide, and 
begs to refer you to that useful work. 

President B. T.: I used to know the postage, but just 
now I forget it. A young friend of mine settled out there a few 
years ago and we corresponded occasionally. But he has left the 
country now. He got rid of everything and “trekked” for Cape 
Town, as long ago as—let me see—last August. 

Foreign Secretary: Last August? What! just when we came 
into office ? 

President B. T. Oh? a—well, yes; itdid happen just then. A 
—a pure coincidence, of course. 

Several voices: Oh! of course. (An awkward silence.) 

Prime Minister (gloomily): The Matabele business is most un- 
fortunate—most unfortunate. Why—why is it that the domestic 
policy of every Administration I form is always interfered with by 
foreign complications—that no sooner do we begin to mature our 
plans of legislation than somebody somewhere or other in the world 
—in Egypt, on the North-western frontier of India, in the Far East, 
in South Africa—does something or other to create trouble for us ? 
It is so, is it not ? 

Foreign Secretary: Yes; it is, indeed. We are the victims of 
coincidences. 

Prime Minister: We had not been more than three months 
in office when that young man at Cairo—what is his name, again ? 


—Abbas Pasha, the new Khedive, against whom, I beg you to 
VOL. XXII. 
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understand, I have not one word to say—turned suddenly restive. 
And no sooner had we disposed of him than the Siamese trouble 
sprang up, and 

Foreign Secretary (aside): And disposed of us. 

Prime Minister: Upon that being happily and successfully dealt 
with, thanks to Rosebery 

Foreign Secretary: Oh, no thanks to me. I couldn’t think of 
appropriating the credit of that settlement. I regard it as wholly 
the work of the Cabinet. 

Prime Minister: Well, the Siamese difficulty had hardly been 
got rid of when this troublesome savage Lobengula—or Lobengula, 
for I understand that the termination of the word is not, as I had 
hoped, dactylic—must needs create a disturbance in South Africa. 
And all this within little more than a twelvemonth. is it pure 
bad luck, or can anybody suggest a reason, why these foreign 
annoyances should crop up everywhere directly we return to 
power ? 

Colonial Secretary: I don’t think it is very difficult to explain. 
Our return to power necessarily succeeds a spell of Conservative 
Government, and, naturally enough, therefore, it occurs just when 
the mischievous policy of our opponents is about to bear fruit. 

Prime Minister (reflectively): No doubt that is the reason. 
If things get any worse, I should not wonder if Mr. Cowan, of Bees- 
lack, wrote me a letter and I could put it that way in my reply. 

Foreign Secretary: Won’t that be rather risky ? 

Prime Minister: Risky! Why ? 

Foreign Secretary: Well, I seem to remember your having ap- 
plauded Lord Salisbury and the late Government for having so 
strictly followed the lines of our foreign policy! 

Prime Minister : Can you give me the reference to any speech 
in which I said that ? 

Foreign Secretary: No, I can’t: but I expect Chamberlain 
could. 

Prime Minister: In that case, you may depend upon it, it 
will turn out that I have been inaccurately reported. 

Foreign Secretary: Oh, and that you never applauded Lord 
Salisbury for having adopted our foreign policy ? 

Prime Minister: Not in so many words. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer (aside): Not in so few words he 
must mean. 

Prime Minister: Besides, there is a vast difference between 
commending the general objects of a policy, and approving all the 
particular steps taken to give effect to it. 

Home Secretary: Yes; and that applies, may I remind 
you, in legislation no less than in diplomacy. The immediate 
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business before the Council, I believe, is to consider the particular 
steps to be taken to give effect to the general policy of the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Bill. What are we going to do about Maclaren’s 
Amendment ? 

First C. of Works: What a question to ask, Asquith ? How 
can we possibly tell ? 

Prime Minister: Yes, I must say that the question seems 
premature. Unless, indeed, you have had a talk with Marjori- 
banks, and have been able to get some information from him. 
Have you ? 

Home Secretary: 1? No. Ihave not seen him. 

Prime Minister: And have no idea of your own as to the 
amount of support Maclaren has got on our side of the House ? 
You shake your head. Well then, my dear Mr. Asquith, how on 
earth can we, here and now, make up our minds what to do about 
his amendment ? 

Home Secretary: But have we no opinion of our own on the 
question of allowing or forbidding employers and workmen to con- 
tract themselves out of the Act ? 

Chancellor of the Exchequer (smiling): More curiosity, 
Asquith! You are insatiable. Surely you must have learnt by 
this time that a Government with a majority of only thirty odd 
can’t afford the luxury of opinions. 

First C. of Works: My only opinion on a point like this is that 
the Bill, and every other Bill of any importance that we bring in, 
must be passed somehow or other. 

Foreign Secretary: There spoke a child of nature. As long as 
we listen only to the voice of that primitive official instinct we are 
safe. 

Home Secretary : My own strong opinion is that there ought to 
be no contracting out of the Act. 

First C. of Works: So is mine, but surely we are not going to stick 
to it if it will lead us to a defeat in the lobby? We have got to 
carry a Bill—some Bill, or other, on the question—by hook or by 
crook. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer: You mean, by crook, if we can get 
our sheep to follow us; and by hook, if we have to run away from 
our own proposals. 

First C. of Works: Exactly. 

President L. G. B.: And now, how about the Parish Councils 
Bill ? 

First C. of Works: Well, at any rate there is no difficulty about 
that. There is no risk of a Cave on that question. 

President L. G. B.: No, but about Unionist amendments. Are 


we to accept them or not ? 
26* 
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Secretary for Scotland: Surely that depends upon what they 
are ? 

First C. of Works: Oh dear no, it does not. It depends upon 
whether we want the Bill to pass the Lords or not. 

Secretary for Scotland : What, and refuse to improve the Bill if 
one of those amendments should happen to be an improvement on 
it? Isn’t that rather an immoral principle to go upon ? 

President L. G. B.: Perhaps; but it is business-like. To that 
extent [ agree with Shaw-Lefevre. 

Prime Minister (loftily): No moral difficulty is likely to 
arise. We are entitled to assume that no Unionist amendment 
will be calculated to improve the Bill. The question is, as Fowler 
says, whether we are to accept amendments which may be expected 
to conciliate the House of Lords, or to reject them with a view to 
— to 

Chancellor of the Exchequer: Getting up a row with the House 
of Lords. 

Prime Minister (frowning): There is a certain crudity about 
your way of putting things, Harcourt. I should prefer to say, 
with a view of ascertaining whether, in this matter at any rate, 
the non-representative chamber may not be prepared to yield to the 
wishes of the people as expressed in the deliberate judgment of 
their representatives in the House of Commons. No one would 
more heartily rejoice than I should if the Lords were to give way (a 
laugh),—I repeat (severely), that it would give me heartfelt satisfac- 
tion to discover that wiser counsels were dominant in that august 
assembly than prevailed there last September. But I own—I own 
with sorrow, that I do not expect it. Nay,I fear, I greatly fear, that 
the Lords will in this matter also decline to submit their judgment 
to that of the House of Commons; and in view of that too probable 
contingency we cannot omit to take into consideration the effect 
which that refusal is likely to produce upon the country. In my 
opinion it will be calculated to give considerable additional impetus 
to that movement of indignant protest against the action of the 
Peers, with respect to the Government of Ireland Bill, which has 
been gaining strength ever since my speech at Edinburgh last 
September. 

Foreign Secretury (aside): Additional impetus to that move- 
ment of indignant protest! to that wild career of a dead horse! 
Heavens! Can such blindness be possible ? 

Lord Chancellor: But the Lords won’t throw out the Bill. They 
will simply send it back to you enriched with all the amendments 
rejected in the House of Commons. 

Prime Minister: To those, however, we shall of course disagree, 
and the Bill will be lost; which will come to the same thing. It 
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will then become our painful duty to tell the rural electors that it 
is through the action of the Lords that they have been deprived of 
the great boon that the Government wished to bestow upon them. 
It is to be feared that their resentment at that will be as strong as 
if the measure had been rejected in the other House on the second 
reading. 

Secretary for India: Is that so certain? The rejection of a 
Bill is a thing that Hodge can be got to understand. But a 
wrangle over amendments is another matter, especially when the 
Unionists will go about telling him that it was our obstinacy that 
wrecked the Bill. Personally, I shouldn’t care to have to get the 
rights of that dispute into the worthy fellow’s head. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer: No. I can see him scratching it 
already. 

Lord Chancellor: I must confess I am very doubtful whether 
our “cry,” such as it is against the House of Lords, would com- 
pensate us for the misfortune of going back empty-handed to the 
rural elector for the second time. 

Secretary for India: Yes, he might be apt to say, “ These chaps 
have disappointed us twice now, and we'll give t’other chaps a 
chance.” 

First C.of Works: Ah! but there’s another point to be considered. 
Granted that we may not be able to make as much capital as 
we could wish out of the collapse of the Bill. Still wouldn’t it be 
better for us to get it defeated on any decent terms than to pass it? 

Secretary for Scotland: How do you mean ? 

First C. of Works: What I mean is that it’s better to fail in pass- 
ing a popular measure, and be able to throw the blame upon the 
other fellows than to pass it and—and—well, and be found out. 

Several Voices: Found out! 

Chancellor of the Exchequer: Found out! This is crudity 
indeed. 

First C. of Works: Oh come, you understand me well enough. 
Rosebery does, for one. I see him smiling. 

Foreign Secretary: Did I smile? It was unconsciously then. 
| assure you I am as innocent of any knowledge of what you mean 
as Trevelyan himself. 

First C. of Works: Pooh, it is plain enough. Look atit this way. 
Suppose we pass the Parish Councils Bill. What will be the result 
upon the rural elector? Will it give him what he expects, or any- 
thing like it? Will it come within a hundred miles of a fulfilment 
of the promises we scattered about the villages all last spring and 
summer ? 


Foreign Secretary: Don’t look at me. J never scattered any 
promises about the villages. 
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First C. of Works: No, lucky dog! You have got other people to 
do it for you. But, I ask again, will the Parish Councils Bill be— 
can it be—anything but a bitter disappointment to the rural voter? 
Don’t we know that it will be? Don’t we know that the poor chap 
has built up all sorts of visionary hopes on phrases like that one of 
Harcourt’s, “the village for the villagers”? Don’t we know that. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer: Dear me! What a well-informed 
man you are! J don’t know of all these consequences of my humble 
eloquence. 

First C. of Works: No, I dare say not. You simply sowed the good 
seed : and we are now going to eat of the labour of your hands. 
Whether our souls will be satisfied or not we shan’t know for 
certain, of course, until the next election: but if any of us are 
trusting to the Bill to get us another majority in the counties, well, 
all I can say is that I have never met with a case of a more senti- 
mental attachment to broken reeds. Why, surely—surely, the very 
first words which Hodge will utter when he finds out what our Bill 
is and how little difference it will really make to his life will be 
“ Diddled again !” 

Colonial Secretary: Yes, but you haven’t shown what we should 
gain by not passing the Bill. 

Secretary for India: Oh! that is clear enough, surely. Our 
policy when next we go to the county constituencies would then 
still retain the magnificence of the unknown. 

Lord Chancellor: Quite so. You mean that, instead of having 
given Hodge something which he had since discovered by actual 
experience to be a—well, to be very disappointing, we should still 
be able to talk to him of the blessings that we should have bestowed 
upon him but for the wicked Lords. 

First C. of Works: The Chancellor’s language seems to me to 
savour a little of what we all so much object to—the crude; 
but it substantially expresses what I mean. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer: Isn’t it just a little “ previous,” as 
the Americans say, to go into this until we hear what the Prime 
Minister thinks about it ? 

Prime Minister: I have been listening with interest, but I 
have hardly followed with perfect comprehension what has been 
said about our being “ found out,” and Hodge being “ diddled,” and 
other transactions of an apparently similar nature. I must say 
that in all that I read of the speeches and election addresses of the 
Liberal party I noticed the most scrupulous, and, having regard to 
the weakness of human nature, I will add, the most honourable 
avoidance of anything calculated to arouse exaggerated hopes in 
the mind of the rural labourer. What may have been instilled into 
it in the course of those private solicitations on the part of election 
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agents, which undoubtedly open the door to certain abuses 
that I for one should be glad to avoid, but which I confess 
that, under the working of our present system, and even of the 
existing constitution of the mind of man, I see no assured 
means of avoiding—what impression, I say, may have been 
created in the mind of the rural labourer by the private repre- 
sentations thus made to him, over-coloured to some extent as they 
very probably may have been by the natural desire of the canvasser 
to secure a vote, it is, of course, impossible for me to say. But I 
cannot believe that the local representatives of party organizations 
having before them such an example of the conscientious and, I 
may say, punctilious electioneering tactician, as Mr. Schnadhorst, 
can, except, perhaps, in a few rare and regrettable instances, have 
gone beyond the strict limit of truth in describing the legislation 
which the rural elector might fairly look for at the hands of the 
Liberal party. 

First C. of Works: Then you think, do you, Mr. Gladstone, that 
this Parish Councils Bill will not disappoint him. 

Prime Minister: I should hesitate to go so far as that. I 
fear it is but the too common tendency of all claimants, I will not 
say on the bounty, but even on the equity of the Legislature to be 
dissatisfied with the response to their demand. At the same time, 
in considering the effect of the Parish Councils Bill upon our elec- 
toral prospects, I would remind you that the feeling of disappoint- 
ment, which is too often produced by legislation designed to pro- 
mote the well-being of a class, is, in many cases, a sentiment of 
somewhat slow growth, and that it is by no means impossible— 
though I would not be understood as hazarding anything in the 
nature of a prediction in the matter—that occasion may arise for 
the reference of our entire policy to the judgment of the constituen- 
cies before the feeling, to which I have adverted, has had time, I 
will not say to arise, but to attain to any considerable, or still less, 
in a political sense, to any dangerous prevalence among a par- 
ticular class of the electorate. 

(A reverential silence. ) 

Secretury for Scotland (uside to First C. of Works): What do 
you make of that ? 

First C. of Works (aside to Secretary for Scotland): Why, | 
imake capital good news of it. It means that he is going to pass 
the Parish Councils Bill on the best terms he can, and get up the 
row with the Lords and the Dissolution before Hodge has time to 
tind us out. What an eye he has for a stroke of party tactics! 

Secretary for Scotland (aside) : Yes, and what a beautiful way 
of describing it! 

Honve Secretury: You think, then, that we ought to pass the 
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Parish Councils Bill on whatever terms the Lords will allow us, in 
the hope of finding occasion against them on some other—— 

Prime Minister: Say rather in the hope of finding them 
ready to co-operate with us in passing other measures of public 
utility, but also, unhappily, in the fear that they will systematically 
thwart our policy, and so raise up a popular feeling against them- 
selves, of which it will be our duty in the public interest to avail 
ourselves. With these aims kept steadily in view, I foresee no 
serious difficulty awaiting us during the short remainder of the 
Session. Can anybody else foresee one ? 

Chief Secretary to L. L.: Unfortunately, yes. I do. 

Prime Minister: Which is ? 

Chief Secretary to L. L.: I can put it in four words—The 
Evicted Tenants Bill ! 

Several voices ;: Ah—h—h! 

Prime Minister (cheerfully): I don’t think that need trouble 
us. We shall strain every nerve to pass it; but we shall be 
prevented by Unionist obstruction. 

Secretary for Scotland: Yes; but shall we ? 

Prime Minister: Why, to be sure. What other explanation 
can there be? If we are conscious of our own goodwill towards 
that measure, as of course we are—are we not ? 

All: Of course! of course ! 

Prime Minister: Then, if we do not pass it, it must follow, 
must it not? that our good intentions could only have been 
defeated by the ill-will of our adversaries. 

Chief Secretary to L. L: Will the Redmondites support that 
plea, do you think ? 

Prime Minister: Perhaps not; but it will be supported by 
the Macarthyites, whose reputation for veracity is equally high, and 
whose numerical strength is more than eight times as great. We 
can trust to Mr. Sexton and his colleagues to vindicate us before 
the Irish people. For, although I am far from desiring to put the 
arguinent on so low a ground, I think we may safely leave our case 
in the hands of a party who are bound to justify us in order to save 
themselves from condemnation. 


H. D. TRAILL. 


THE BRUDENELS. 


Ir was late in the afternoon of an October day that I stepped, with 
a travelling-bag in my hand, from the second-class carriage of the 
Roman train, on to the platform of the Orvieto Station. My heavy 
luggage was sent forward to Florence: I halted here, on the road, 
in order to revisit the noble cathedral, which I had not seen since T 
was a boy. But I had never forgotten its stately arches, its spaces 
of pillared silence, which seldom arrest the flying traveller of to-day, 
who sweeps past without folding his wings for even a few hours in 
the shadow of the little wall-girt city. Except some artizans, and 
one or two citizens of higher grade, no one alighted from the train 
but a lady and gentleman, occupants of a first-class carriage. I 


had not seen them at Rome: they must have been taken up at 
some station on the road. 

As I was unhampered by luggage, I made my way down the 
platform, to where the hotel omnibus awaited any travellers it 
might pick up. In doing so, I passed close to the couple I had 
observed in the dusk—observed enough of their outlines to feel sure 
they were English. I now found myself facing the lady, and the 
flaring gas lamp fell full on her countenance. I did not start. In 
real life, those only who are dramatically disposed do so, and I am 
not one of that number. But on this occasion I could hardly have 
refrained from some expression of pleasurable surprise, had I not 
understood, at a glance, that the lady, whom I knew well, desired 
to avoid me. She had recognised me before I had seen her; but, 
though we had parted good friends nearly five years before, there 
was no gleam of pleasure on her handsome face. It bore a look of 
pain, well-nigh of terror, as she turned sharply away. Her com- 
panion, whose back had been towards me, veered round as I passed 
—-whether or no in consequence of the expression he had caught 
sight of in the lady’s face, I know not—and our eyes met. Then 


my surprise, which was redoubled, could find an easy outlet. But 
I allowed his to escape first. 


“Why! Hamilton! Who would have dreamt of meeting you 
here?” He grasped my hand as he spoke. 

“I hope you don’t object ?” I laughed. “I am only here for a 
night, and shan’t be in your way. Are you going to the hotel ?” 
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“No: we are at a pension—awfully cheap place. We have been 
making a little archzeological tour for a fortnight, and have now re- 
turned to spend a few weeks more here, while I finish my book. 
My wife—by-the-by, you don’t know my wife? I forgot. Mary— 
this is a very old friend of mine, Mr. Hamilton.” 

Mrs. Brudenel bowed, with the ghost—the poor attenuated ghost 
—of a smile. I took her cue, and did likewise. It was clear, for some 
reason unknown to me, that we were to regard each other as 
strangers. 

“ Better stay a few days here,” he said. “You will find the old 
place full of interest.” 

“T know it; but I have friends waiting for me in Florence, and 
must hurry on.” 

- “ Well, when shall we meet ? Will you not come and dine with 
us?” 

I would gladly have accepted; but Mrs. Brudenel’s look decided 
me to refuse. I pleaded, as an excuse, that I had work I must 
finish that evening: and I was rewarded by an expression of intense 
relief on the lady’s face ; which, however, died away when I added— 
“But I will call on you to-morrow.” And on this I entered the 
omnibus and struggled up the steep hill on the summit of which 
Orvieto stands, leaving the Brudenels to claim their heavy luggage 
and have it stowed on the hired carriage awaiting them. 

The hotel was nearly empty. My arrival, unpretentious tra- 
veller as I was, sent a mild tremor through the rusty-black slip- 
shod waiter, who lighted me up the stone stair to my apartment 
on the tirst floor. I had asked for a bedroom ; but the one I was 
shown opened into a small “ salotto,” of which it was the natural 
complement, and which I was told I could use without extra 
charge. Thereupon my rusty-black friend lighted a pair of very 
tall, attenuated candles, and at my bidding set some logs of pine- 
wood ablaze in the grate. Happily, it was not more than slightly 
chilly ; or the scagliola floor, guiltless of carpet, the flimsy curtains, 
marble table, and painted ceiling, from which a god and goddess, 
clad in an insuflicient quantity of hard blue and red, stared down 
on the occupants below, would not have tended to warm me. I 
ordered my dinner, unpacked iy bag, and, after putting my books 
and writing materials on the marble table, descended to the public 
room. 

[ found some young officers of the garrison at supper here, where, 
I was told, they habitually fed: the less well-endowed frequenting 
a lower order of truttoria. The rusty one shuttled with his slip-shod 
feet to and fro, bearing the polenta and risotto charged with saftron 
and frittwra redolent of garlic to the young men, who seemed 
very cheerful—more so than Englishmen would have been under 
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the circumstances—when they reached the stage of their long thin 
cigars, crooked as notes of interrogation. They chattered and 
laughed as gaily as though life in this grim old city had no acquaint- 
ance with ennui: and my thoughts went back to far-off days in 
country quarters, in Ireland, and I remembered how empty of all 
laughter were the lives of most of the men who tried to “ kill time” 
there. “ It is all a matter of temperament,” I said to myself with the 
arrogance proper toan Englishman. “These light-hearted Italians 
are like children: give them their dominoes and a cigar and they 
are content.” 

But [ did not dwell on this profound reflection long. My mind 
was much exercised concerning the Brudenels. There was a 
mystery in the relations of this man and wife to each other which 
I could not fathom. I rummaged the drawers of my memory in 
vain to find wherewithal to account for the lady’s strange attitude 
towards me. Why should she shrink from acknowledging me ? 
There had never been anything in our relations to each other to 
account for this. I had lost sight of her for five years; but I had 
known her, at one time, fairly well. She was then Mrs. Wilder, 
and her husband, an American, was alive. We met first at Monte 
Carlo; afterwards in London; last of all in New York, where 
business obliged me to be some weeks, one year. It was then that 
I saw most of her—and least of him. Wilder was not an attractive 
specimen of his nation: he was, in fact, distinctly objectionable : 
and their married life was clearly not happy. It was difficult to 
believe that this singularly refined, delicate, over-sensitive woman, 
who shrank from her husband’s loud voice, and coarse habits, 
could ever have been in love with him. Why, then, had she 
consented to become his wife? I had been driven to the con- 
clusion that poverty—she was the daughter of an English 
half-pay officer—had caused her to accept a man in every 
respect but fortune her inferior. Since I had parted from the 
Wilders in America more than four years ago, I had lost sight of 
them. I had not even heard of Wilder’s decease. My natural 
impulse was to greet her cordially. Why had this been checked ? 

In spite of many defects, both physical and mental, Mrs. Wilder 
had always possessed a great attraction for me. She was far from 
beautiful; indeed, many refused to acknowledge that she was 
more than a graceful woman; but her pale face had a curious 
charm for certain people, and I was one of them. We had been, 
in fact, very good friends: she knew that I admired and pitied her ; 
she also knew that I did not wholly approve of her. I had been 
led more than once to discuss with her the marital relations of 
persons legally bound to each other, without any ties of sympathy 
or affection. I thought that in this case, while the husband made 
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the worst, the wife clearly did not make the best, of their ill- 
assorted union. She had taken the bitter, hopeless tone of one who 
has given up trying. And there was another graver—far graver— 
fault which I perceived in the course of time, but about which I 
did not conceive our intimacy sufficient to justify my speaking. 
She was not altogether truthful in the translation of every-day 
occurrences when speaking to Wilder. She had a habit of 
arranging facts—of cultivating tact to the point of duplicity— 
which constantly annoyed me. Interested in her as I was, this 
was the one string which jarred on me. While admitting how 
strong the temptation was to conceal the truth when the disclosure 
of it might be followed by a vulgar outbreak of wrath, I should 
have respected her more if she had faced it. But she was not of 
the stuff of which heroines are made: rather a very woman, pliant, 
timorous, full of sweet wiles, and tender graces; capable, possibly, 
of great sacrifice, but with no moral courage. 

Where had Brudenel met her, and how had this marriage come 
about ? There probably was no mystery at all in this; but it 
puzzled me, just because of Mrs. Brudenel’s demeanour. Him I 
had known, off and on, for many years, meeting him sometimes 
constantly, sometimes very rarely, as often happens with men who 
do not move in exactly the same orbit. He was an architect of 
considerable talent, rather a recluse in his habits, but a brilliant and 
pleasant companion, giving himself the trouble to expand when- 
ever he went into society. It was rumoured that his temper was 
violent at times; but of that I had seen nothing. It was also 
rumoured that there was some unhappy history connected with 
his early life, which had caused him to remain unmarried until he 
was past forty. That spell had now been broken: I was not 
surprised that he had succumbed to the fascination of Mrs. Wilder. 

Dinner was now over; and, leaving the laughter and the smoke of 
the joyous band at the other table, I sought the solitude of my 
little parlour, guarded over by the gods and goddesses, and lighted 
more effectually now by the ruddy glow of blazing pine logs than 
by the thin flames of the two consumptive-looking candles. it 
was just half-past eight by my watch, which lay on the table before 
me, as I dipped a pen in the ink-bottle, and began to write. At 
the same moment, I caught the shufile of slip-shod feet in the 
corridor; there was a knock at my door, and in response to my 
“ Avanti,” the rusty one appeared. 

“ A lady below asks if she can see the Signore.” 

“A lady? A lady forme? There must be some mistake.” 

“ She asks for the Signore Inglese who arrived to-night.” 

I was dumb fora moment. Could it be . . . . ? At all 
events, she must be admitted. I buttoned up my coat, thrust my 
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feet back into my slippers, gave a glance round the room, and 
drew a chair near to the fire opposite me. A minute later the 
door was again opened by the rusty one, and a lady, thickly veiled, 
entered. 

I knew her at once, before she removed her veil and showed me 
Mrs. Brudenel’s pale face. 

“ You are surprised to see me here,” she began, with quivering 
lips, and speaking very rapidly. “You would be surprised under 
any circumstances; but doubly so after the way I met you to-day, 
Mr. Hamilton. . . We were always such good friends 
that is really why Iam here . . . to beg of you to do mea 
great kindness.” 

I could only ask her to sit down, murmuring some conventional 
civility about “anything I could do to serve her.” She dropped 
into the chair I had drawn forward, tearing the boa from her 
throat, and twisting it round her thin gloved hand as she 
spoke. 

“What I am doing now is against all rule, I know, and you 
are the only person in the world to whom I would dare do it. 
But I know you won’t misunderstand. You are so good. 
You used to feel for me in by-gone days 
and you know George so well.” 

I could make neither head nor tail of this speech. How was I 
to reply? What had my sympathy with her past life to do with 
my knowledge of George Brudenel? I stood silent, waiting for 
her to continue. 

“You knew all about it?” she said interrogatively. “You were 
in New York when my miserable married life came to an end, I 
think ?” 

“You mean Wilder’s death ?” 

“ No—no. That was comparatively lately. I mean our divorce.” 

She spoke very low, and her voice shook. For a moment I 
remained dumb. I then said slowly, 

“No: I had left New York before that.” 

“ At all events, you cannot have been surprised when you heard 
it. You saw how he treated me. You saw how wretched I was. 
At last, when he accused me of being unfaithful to him, I would 
not defend myself. I was thankful to be free at any cost I did 
not think of the disgrace—I only thought of the freedom. My 
poor old father felt it very severely; but he took me back. His 
great object was that no one should learn the truth. And very 
few in England did learn it. The Wilders were obscure people, 
even in the United States; and my father was living in a small 
country town, where Americans never came. He always called me 
his widowed daughter, and I passed for such.” 


. . . and 
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“Yes?” I said, waiting for her to continue. She had stopped, 
her suppressed agitation rendering it difficult for her to speak. 
[ poured out a glass of water that stood on the table; she put it 
to her lips, and went on. 

“He only lived a few months. Then I was left alone. 

George saw my portrait at a photographer's at Scarborough. I 
had had it done for my father. . . . Scarborough was very 
near us by rail. . . . He asked who I was .. . and 
found someone who knew me. 
was introduced. 


. . . He never rested till he 
. That is how it caine about.” 

She had spoken with great difficulty, as though every word 
were torture to her. But now it seemed as though she expected 
me to say something—to prove, in short, that | comprehended the 
situation. 

“Do [ understand you that Brudenel married you, believing you 
to be a widow ?” 

She bowed her head. Then, in a voice still more faint and 
fluttering, she said, 

“He was told I was so . and when I got to know him 
andtolovehim . .. I . . . Thad not the courage to tell 
him the truth, . . . You . . know howheis .. . so 
sensitive about a woman’s name . . . about her honour. He 
could not have borne it. . . . Of course,it was wrong. .. . 
I see now how wrong . . . but . . .  but,oh! what am | 
to do, Mr. Hamilton? We have been married now six months. 
[t would make him mad—it would embitter our whole married 
life—if heknew! . . . That . . that is why I have come 
to you . . . to implore you never to breathe a word to him 
about my past . . . or, anything. . . If he found out 
you had known me formerly, he might question you. That is why 
I behaved as I did to-day—and why I am here now.” 

“You ought not to have done so,” I returned quickly. “ Where 
is Brudenel? If he thought you had come here —— ” 

“T waited till he had gone to the billiard-room. He goes there 
for half-an-hour after dinner every evening. Then I thought I 
had better come to you and explain.” 

“The sooner you get home, the better,” I said, rising. “As you 
have come to me, I must tell you frankly, Mrs. Brudenel, that 
{ think you have acted very wrongly in this business; and, to 
avoid much worse complications, I see no way out of it, but your 
making a clean breast of the truth to your husband. It is hardly 
possible that he should not learn it sooner or later, and then it 
would be far worse for you.” 

“QO! don’t betray me! Don’t, Mr. Hamilton! I know 
George ——” 
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“You are quite safe with me. It is noconcern of mine. You 
choose that we should be strangers to each other, and, as a matter 
of fact, I was ignorant of your divorce. But, since you have 
acquainted me with the fact, I urgently appeal to you to let 
Brudenel no longer remain in ignorance of it. He will probably 
be very angry at your not confessing the truth to him originally ; 
but even more so at your continuing to deceive him. Believe me, 
it is the only thing to be done. He will forgive you now. He 
might not do so later.” 

Before she could reply, we both heard a voice we recognised in 
the passage and footsteps—that of the slip-shod one and another— 
approaching my door. 

Mrs. Brudenel started to her feet, trembling violently. “It is 
George! O! Mr. Hamilton, I am lost !” 

“You can get out through my room. There is another door 
into the passage. Quick !” 

[ half dragged her in, and pushed the door to; but it did not close 
tight. There was a knock at the other one, and it was opened at 
the same moment. 

Brudenel was shown in. 

His face did not wear the scowl of a suspicious husband: it was 
serene and friendly, as he came forward and grasped my hand. As 
for me, I own I was considerably perturbed, but did my best to con- 
ceal my discomfort. 

“You wonder what brings me here?” he began, in almost the 
same words his wife had used. “After your saying you must be busy 
this evening, it’s an unpardonable intrusion, and yet I think you'll 
pardon me when you know what brings me. I want your advice.” 

[ heard what he said, as it were with one ear. The other listened 
—listened for the opening and shutting of a door in the adjoining 
room—but listened in vain. I was on tenter-hooks. What I said I 
cannot remember; I know we sat down, Then, looking me full in 
the face, 

“ Have you known my wife long?” he asked suddenly. I never 
felt so uncomfortable in my life. How was I to answer him, after 
my promise to Mrs. Brudenel? He must have caught that look of 
consternation on her face when she first saw me, and his suspicions 
thus have been roused. Inwhich case, to deny our former acquaint- 
ance would be worse than useless. 

“ Has Mrs. Brudenel mentioned ever having met me before?” | 
said, after a moment’s pause. 

“No; but I saw instantly that she recognised you, and—though 
you did your best to control your surprise—that you recognised her. 
Now, before I consult you, as a friend, on a certain point, tell me 
when you knew my wife, and where.” 
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“T last saw her in New York, about five years ago.” 

“You knew her husband?” 

“T did.” 

“ A bad lot.” 

“ A very bad lot.” 

“When did he die?” 

I fancied I heard a sound—a rustle—in the next room. 

“T really don’t know. . . After I left New York I lost all 
trace of the Wilders.” 

“Thank you, Hamilton. My wife’s avoidance of you is explained 
by the fact that you are connected in her mind with painful events, 
or, at least, a painful portion of her life. Now then, to tell you 
something of my own—something which, I believe, you have never 
heard. Did you know that I had been married before ?” 

“ Married before? No; I never knew that.” 

“ At nineteen, I fell passionately in love with a woman a good 
deal older than myself, and married her. My father, who knew her 
to be—like Wilder—‘a bad lot, did his best to break the marriage, 
but failed. I had to buy my experience, and a bitter one it was. 
We separated very soon; but for years this mill-stone hung round 
iny neck. She lived abroad, and under another name, until, two 
years ago, she died—of drink. That is the tragedy in my life. That 
is the sore place, which, rightly or wrongly, I concealed from Mary 
when I asked her to marry me.” 

[ could not be mistaken this time : there was certainly a sound in 
the next room. The unhappy woman had not then taken advan- 
tage of the other exit! What was to be done? I was in a perfect 
fever lest she should betray her presence to her husband. 

“Why did you not tell her?” I managed at last to stammer 
out. 

“T knew my wife had her own sad past, the details of which she 
dreaded to entrust me with. She believed they would pain me too 
much. Perhaps she thought my love was not sufficient to stand 
such a strain. So, as she remained silent, why was I to speak ? 
Why was I to distress her by confessing that I had once loved a 
woman as passionately as I now did her—a woman, degraded and 
untrue, who became my wife? But now I ask myself whether the 
time has not come for breaking this silence on both our parts. It 
is about this I am here to ask your advice.” 

“Perfect confidence—mutual confidence, if possible—is always 
best between man and wife,” I began rapidly. 

But he interrupted me. “That is all very well; but if, with 
deep attection on both sides, you cannot establish perfect con- 
fidence on the one—what then ?” 

“You have not tried,” I answered. “My advice is, Go home at 
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once, tell your wife everything, and—and urge her, beg her—to do 
likewise.” 

“Supposing she refuses ?” 

“T will undertake to say she will not refuse.” 

“You are a bold man to do that,” he said, with something 
approaching to a smile. “My wife is an angel. But angels, I 
imagine, do not require courage. She is a rank coward. I will 
never force her, against. her will, to confess the truth, and she will 
always shrink from telling me ” He stopped short. 

“What?” I asked, after a moment’s hesitation. 

“That she was not a widow, but a divorced woman when I 
married her.” 

He spoke the words slowly and distinctly. There was a little 
stifled cry, and a sound of something falling in the next room. 
We both started to our feet. 

“Stay here,” he said; and laid his hand upon my arm. “1 
know she is there. . . . I knew it all along. That is why I 
eame. She never guessed that I knew the truth long before we 
married. She has shrunk from speaking so persistently, it seemed 
to me that a wall was growing up between us. How was it to be 
broken down? . . . This evening when we met, and I saw 
Mary’s nervous terror, an idea occurred to me. I suspected she 
would appeal to you, and I knew I could trust you to give her 
sound advice. I resolved to follow her. I said, ‘I also will appeal 
to Hamilton,’—and now, old friend, I think the Gordian knot of 
our difficulties is cut.” 

He pressed my hand, and passed into the next room. 

There was a convulsive sob: a voice that cried, “Oh! George, 
can you forgive me?” 

Then the door was shut; and I heard no more. 

I did not see either Brudenel or his wife again that night. They 
passed silently out into the passage, and so home. 

But the following day, before I left Orvieto, in the solemn half- 
light of the cathedral, two happy faces with outstretched hands 
came towards me. About the man’s mouth played a smile of 
perfect confidence and satisfaction. In the woman’s eyes was no 
longer the shadow of a nameless fear. 

Hamitton Aipe. 
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AMONG THE BOOKS. 


We do not think that it is pressing personal enthusiasm into the 
service of criticism to rate Cutriona * before all the other books of 
the year, and (taken in conjunction with Kidnupped) one of a 
dozen English romances of the century. When Catriona was 
announced as a sequel to Kidnapped, the instinct of criticism was 
to review the success of sequels in general, to the disadvantage of 
this one in particular. Howsoever shrewd the adverse theory may 
be in the main, in this case it was put out of countenance. For, 
far from coming haltingly behind Kidnapped, Catriona paced it, 
step for step, full as buoyantly as the other. It was not a sequel, 
but a companion; less a companion than a twin brother; the 
bond was marriage rather than brotherhood. As far as Mr. David 
Balfour is concerned, it is only an addition of common fairness. In 
Kidnapped, it is true, he figured as the hero; but indeed he stood 
up against Alan Breck for that stake as hopelessly, though as 
boldly, as, later, “ kenning nothing of fence,” he faced Lovat’s Bravo 
in the Hunter’s Bog. Circumstances landed him into the midst of 
Alan’s pickles, wherein he held himself bravely, but as a henchman 
always. He was one whom Alan was blythe to have at his oxter, 
and in the light of that favour cut a worthy figure. The day when 
he was served heir to his position in life, a landed laird, a bank 
porter by him carrying his gold, recommendation in his pocket, and 
(in the words of the saying) the ball directly at his feet, closed a 
chapter in which he had played his part well, but had not justified 
himself as a hero. Whether the next was to be passed in the com- 
fortable retirement of the Shaws, or in independent braving of 
Fortune, was hid to us in Kidnapped, and little we cared with the 
fate of Alan still in hiding. If it were the Shaws, we were done 
with him. If it were not, then Kidnapped was half the story only. 
In the sequel it turns out that it was but the half, and it is com- 
plemented by the further adventures of David Balfour, in which 
that young gentleman carries himself as a hero indeed. 

The discerning reader will not be slow to guess that any adven- 
tures in which David and Alan change places in our regard must 
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differ in texture from the earlier ones in Kidnapped. To match 
himself for the relief of James Stewart against the Lord Advocate 
and the whole “ clanjamfry ” of Campbells behind him licking their 
jaws for revenge was a new consequence upon the Appin murder. 
The quality of David’s heroism was incomprehensible to the High- 
lander. “Ay, Davie, ye’re a queer character,” he said; “a queer 
bitch after a’, and I have no mind of meeting with the like of ye.” 
To Mr. Duncansby, it was no more clear: “I am fery prave myself 
and pold as a lions. But to stand up there—and you ken naething 
of fence !—the way that you did, I declare it was peyond me.” It 
was because of the new nature of the dangers, of the new quality of 
the courage required to face them, and indeed to create and 
acknowledge them, that Alan in the sequel falls back into the line, 
and David Balfour is in command. In the earlier adventures of 
the twain, the nimbleness, penetration, and knowledge of affairs 
of the Highlander carried them through. Now there is required 
the “ auld, cauld, dour, deidly courage ” of David Balfour, in which, 
as Alan confessed, he was not fit to hold a candle to him. 

In Kidnapped we are never certain of the issue. In adventures 
of the kind therein described, Poetical Justice has several strings to 
her bow. She may bring her heroes through their troubles or 
allow them to perish in them, without, in either case, being dis- 
credited. The bones of Alan and David might have been left for 
good on the farther side of the Forth, and the record of their deeds 
would have been honourable burial. In the plainer, more pedes- 
trian, atmosphere of Edinburgh (for in such the action moves now, 
even in the episodes of the Bass and the sojourn in Holland) the 
meeting with Catriona of the first chapter must end in the marriage 
bells of the last. Of that we should not have been in doubt even 
if Mr. Stevenson, better advised, had called his book by any other 
name than that of the character in it with least flesh and blood. 
Yet there are times when it seems as if Miss Barbara Grant, not 
Catriona, were David’s proper reward; and hints that she should 
not have looked upon marriage with him as his good fortune so 
much as hers. Put an Alan Breck into David Balfour’s shoes, and 
can there be any doubt which he had chosen—Catriona or Barbara ? 
Into David’s mouth, at his first meeting with the Highland lass at 
the close-head of Prestongrange’s house, Mr. Stevenson puts an 
apology, or what might be an apology, of his hero’s choice, a justifi- 
cation of his own acquiescence in it. “There is no greater wonder 
than the way the face of a young woman fits in a man’s mind, and 
stays there, and he could never tell why ; it just seems it was the 
thing he wanted.” Catriona is a poor thing along side of Barbara ; 
she is to her the David Balfour to Alan Breck of the earlier days. 
Weare inclined to believe that she may have had injustice done her 
27* 
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by her lover himself, as was natural, and by Mr. Stevenson, in the 
nature of things. A woman of Catriona’s stamp is a character not 
exactly fitted to Mr. Stevenson’s art; Barbara’s comes to it as a 
hand to a glove. Given a fight—the fight of the round-house, for 
example—and the more riotous adventures of his books, and Mr. 
Stevenson is at home; but not so much so as in the subtler con- 
tact of weather-stained minds, in the match of wits and tempers of 
different calibre. We should yield from Kidnapped Alan’s prowess 
in the round-house sooner than his match upon the pipes against 
Robin Oig, the son of Rob Roy. The duel on the sward in the 
Master of Ballantrae, with all its romantic circumstance, does not 
rouse our blood to half the heat of delighted interest caused by 
those wearing fences of the tongue between the Master and his dia- 
bolical brother. These are matters of taste and temperament; and 
ours are the taste and temperament gratified in Catriona. 

When Catriona is taken to pieces it is found to be an orderly 
and finished narrative of these contests (for the most part with 
the tongue) of opposing natures. On the one side there is always 
David Balfour. It begins with his interview with Stewart, the 
Highland Writer, an episode peculiarly well done even for Mr. 
Stevenson. We cannot name all the matches in which David's 
dour courage plays with far nimbler players for stakes that are life 
and love. Those with Prestongrange, and with his splendid 
daughter, and with Catriona’s father, are the chief. One cannot 
recall a character in the book—the Master of Lovat, Lady Allardyce, 
Mr. Andie, any other save Alan Breck—who is not at the strain 
with our hero. Catriona herself is won only because of David's 
“deidly” grip upon his purpose. She is won in spite of his 
“ wooden-headedness,” which the men and the women were quick 
to perceive, and to name in their several ways. To Stewart, the 
Writer, David is “ye muckle ass.” “ Talking of gomerals, do tell 
Dauvit Balfour,” wrote Barbara Grant in her inimitable letter to 
“his lordship—my papa.” “0O, so you’re Saxpence,” is his greeting 
at the small house in the village of Dean. They all began by 
jaughing at him, and never left off doing so; but they quickly 
added respect to their amused chuckle. His canniness is depicted 
as skilfully as Alan’s nimbleness or James More’s splendid ras- 
cality. When it could not gain his point (and that was generally) 
his honesty extracted a victory from defeat. In the same sure 
manner those who are opposed to David Balfour reveal themselves 
in these encounters. It is only to recall the distinction of al) Mr. 


Stevenson’s work to note how in the strokes and counter strokes of 


(lialogue there is not one superfluous, not one that does not 
illumine the character of the combatants. We are not certain that 
the portrait of the Advocate does justice to the sitter; but it is a 
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splendid piece of impressionism. There are one or two subtle 
strokes added to the picture of that really great creation, Alan Breck. 
The salt of the book, however, is Miss Barbara Grant. It is re- 
markable how few are her appearances in the story, yet how vividly 
she stamps her personality upon the reader’s mind. From the 
very first we appear to know her as she is; yet what exactly that 
is it would be impossible to tell. The passage in which she takes 
farewell of David Balfour and of us discovers her in her wayward- 
ness, her sense, her vivacity, her sterling goodness of heart, and 
other qualities not to be named; and we are the more ready to 
quote it because it contains a scene which, in relation to what has 
gone before, is as fine as any in modern fiction. 


‘* The day came round at last when she and I were to separate. We had been 
extremely intimate and familiar ; I was much in her debt ; and what way we were 
to part was a thing that put me from my sleep, like the vails I was to give to the 
domestic servants. I knew that she considered me too backward, and rather 
desired to rise in her opinion on that head. Besides which, after so much affec- 
tion shown and (I believe) felt upon both sides, it would have looked cold-like to 
be anyways stiff. Accordingly, I got my courage up and my words ready, and the 
last chance we were like to be alone, asked pretty boldly to be allowed to salute 
her in farewell. 

*** You forget yourself strangely, Mr. Balfour,’ said she. ‘I cannot call to 
mind that,I have given you any right to presume on our acquaintancy.’ 

“I stood before her like a stopped clock, and knew not what to think, far less 
to say, when of a sudden she cast her arms about my neck and kissed me with 
the best will in the world. 

*** You inimitable bairn!’ she cried. ‘ Did you think that I would let us part 
like strangers? Because I can never keep my gravity at you five minutes on end, 
you must not dream I do not love you very well : I am all love and laughter, every 
time I cast eye on you! And now I will give you an advice to conclude your 
education, which you will have need of before it’s very long. Never ask women 
folk. They’re bound to answer ‘‘ No”; God never made the lass that could 
resist the temptation. It’s supposed by divines to be the curse of Eve: because 
she did not say it when the Devil offered her the apple, her daughters can say 
nothing else.’ 

‘** Since I am so soon to lose my bonny professor,’ I began. 

‘“«¢ This is gallant, indeed,’ says she curtseying. 

‘**____T would put the one question,’ I went on: ‘may I ask a lass to marry 
me?’ 

«You think you could not marry her without?’ she asked. ‘ Or else get her 
to offer ?’ 

‘<* You see you cannot be serious,’ said I. 

‘“«*T shall be very serious in one thing, David,” said she: ‘I shall always be 
your friend.’ 

‘* As I got to my house the next morning, the four ladies were all at that same 
window whence we had once looked down on Catriona, and all cried farewell and 
waved their pocket-napkins as I rode away. One out of the four I knew was 
truly sorry ; and at the thought of that, and how I had come to the door three 
months ago for the first time, sorrow and gratitude made a confusion in my mind.” 


This character of Barbara Grant is no new thing. We have met 


her before, in literature, as a typical lady of Edinburgh. But Mr. 
Stevenson presents her in a new guise. In the works of all writers 
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of Edinburgh’s domestic annals who have taken note of her— 
Cockburn, Carlyle, and others—she has been old; here she is 
young. The “leddies of Edinburgh ” are, so to speak, subjects of a 
whole literature. In Lady Allardyce Mr. Stevenson has given us 
another presentation of them in the common mould; but in 
Barbara Grant, the Edinburgh dame in her youth, he has achieved 
a triumph which no other writer ever attempted. Two of the new 
books which we have just received add to the abounding literature 
of these ladies. One is Memorable Edinburgh Houses,* by Mr. 
Wilmot Harrison, whose work on “Memorable London Houses ” is 
well-known. The other is a reprint of the Book of Old Edinburgh,+ 
which was occasioned by the Edinburgh Exhibition in 1886, when 
the old Edinburgh street, designed by Mr. Sidney Mitchell, was the 
wonder of all visitors. But the work has a wider worth; it illus- 
trates the culture of Edinburgh in ancient days. Since the first 
edition, as we learn from the preface to the reprint, Miss Alison 
Hay Dunlop has died. That is a loss not only because she was 
acquainted with the lore of Old Edinburgh, but because she re- 


tained the spirit of it. As the author of the poem called “The Oak 
Tree,” with its beautiful verse beginning 


‘* Ae nicht the sun was swier to set,” 


which Dr. John Brown praised so highly, Miss Dunlop is not to be 
forgotten among the names. 

Dr. Liddon, unhappily, died before the Life of Pusey was ready 
for publication. He had it all practically written, however ; and 
although the editors, in their preface, express themselves about the 
work apologetically, we can hardly imagine that it could have been 
better if Dr. Liddon had seen it through the press himself. At 
any rate, after the most careful reading, we are unable to put our 
fingers on any part which seems to us capable of improvement. 
The biography is admirably written. There is not a single slip- 
shod paragraph in the whole of it. There is not even an account 
of any episode which is lacking in clearness; and that, indeed, is 
remarkable, since Pusey was not only very careless as to the letters 
which he received, but was so regardless of his own that he scarcely 
ever took the trouble to date them. From the point of view of 
the world which is now reading the history of his extraordinary 
life, this negligence of the great ecclesiast is a misfortune. Com- 


* Memorable Edinburgh Houses. By Wilmot Harrison. Oliphant, Anderson, 
& Ferrier. 

t The Book of Old Edinburgh. By John Charles Dunlop and Alison Hay 
Dunlop. Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferrier. 

t Life of Edward Bouverie Pusey. By Henry Parry Liddon, D.D. Edited by the 
Rev. J. O. Johnston, M.A., andthe Rev. Robert J. Wilson, M.A. ; in four volumes. 
Vols. I. and II.—Longmans, Green, & Co. 
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plete as it is within its own limits, the work, as we have said, is 
practically perfect; but there is no saying what we now miss 
in consequence of Pusey’s habits. We cannot but imagine, for 
example, that in his younger days Pusey’s life, like the lives of most 
other young men, even of those who subsequently became digni- 
taries of the Church, must have been coloured by occasional freaks 
of gaiety. If so, some account of them would have lent a pleasing 
humanity to Dr. Liddon’s engrossing narrative. In saying this we 
are not forgetting the romance of love which consumed much of 
Pusey’s very early years. The man, it is true, was a saint almost 
from his birth; but surely it is not given to any man who has an 
affair of the heart to stimulate his adolescence to be in saintly 
resignation at twenty-one. Still, this negligence of Pusey upon 
which we have touched has its pleasing as well as its regrettable 
aspect. It shows his absolute, his singular, ingenuousness. He 
was devoid of all thought as to how he would personally appear to 
posterity. All his associates at that time, and many lesser men 
who dwelt at Oxford in much less important times, were so careful 
of their posthumous repute, so sensitive to the historian’s claims 
upon them, that they preserved and bequeathed the precicest 
records even of the doings of their callow youth. Pusey was far 
above such things. He lived and laboured for the Church alone. 
No man has ever lived who so strenuously sought to do her 
service; no man ever so anxiously desired to leave her 
more active and useful than he found her; but no man ever 
strove to serve her with such single mind. This, we think, 
with another quality upon which we will touch immediately, is 
what lends this Life its great impressiveness. We feel, as we 
read it, that it is a great mind speaking to us in absolute candour ; 
in the only candour which is wholly compelling, the candour of a 
man who is personally quite disinterested. Thisis a quality which, 
unfortunately, is not found in every great ecclesiast. The eccle- 
siast too often conceives himself to be engaged in statecraft, and 
statecraft, even when it is spiritual, is apt to convince us, when it 
convinces us at all (so to say), against our will. It is impossible, 
however, to have the slightest doubt about Pusey. He never har- 
boured an arriére pensée ; nor did he ever harbour a religious 
doubt. That is the other quality which lends this work its weight. 
At this time, when philosophers and physiologists are industriously 
wrecking creeds and systems with scarce a protest even from the 
Church, it is refreshing to be confronted with the assurance of an 
intellect so extraordinarily endowed with knowledge and with 
acumen as Pusey was. It is a mental and spiritual tonic. Revela- 
tion, we feel, must have much more to be said for it than now 
uppears, when a mind like Pusey’s, so quick for flaws, so wary of 
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assuinptions, was so much at rest in it that he never once, in his 
maturity, thought of justifying its propositions. Yet the persua- 
sion, the conviction, which most of us would fain have after a douche 
of Mr. Huxley, is not wanting in this work. It comes to us inadver- 
tently. No one can read thechapters in this Life which deal with the 
Tractarian Movement without feeling that the ost approved scepti- 
cism of this great day are as leather and prunella compared with the 
intellectual certitude of the profound scholars who conducted the 
historic revival. The facts of the matter relating to Pusey’s 
mysterious downfall at Oxford are now fully set forth. They make 
an extraordinary story. At first, they tempt us to feel that as 
regards the ultimate issue of the Movement Newman was right, 
and Pusey incompletely so; but this impression modifies on re- 
flection. Protestantism does look feeble, and even base, at the mo- 
ment of our judging it, in natural indignation, as represented by 
the Vice-Chancellor and his satellites at that time; but, after all, 
to judge it so were to judge it by an unfair criterion. Pusey’s perse- 
cutors were insufficiently informed in their subject, and over-sup- 
plied with timidity. That wasall. They now appear as a ridiculous 
Inquisition; and the life of Pusey, and of the Church he served, are 
ull the more venerable in the light of the contrast these fearsome 
Protestants afford. 

The Transgression of Terence Clancy* is a novel which we have 
read at once with pleasure and with vexation. The author, Mr 
Harold Vallings, has written works of fiction before; but, whilst 
gifted in unusual measure with the knack of story-telling, he has 
still a good deal to learn. A hero who marches from obscurity to 
social glory by virtue of his dazzling wit in conversation should 
surely be made to say a smart thing now and then in the book 
which recounts his triumphs; but not a single sample of Terence 
Clancy’s brilliance does Mr. Clancy vouchsafe us. We have to take 
the intellectual conversations on trust; which, as the actual 
Terence is a dull rogue, is not always easy. This flaw in the novel 
is the more to be deplored in as much as Mr. Vallings himself dis- 
plays a very pretty turn for epigram and shrewd reflection. The 
truth is that the hero is a mere puppet. A plausible scoundrel of 
some kind was needed to enable Mr. Vallings to group his other 
characters; and so this uninteresting Irishman was dragged 
in, as it were, by the hair of his thick head. He is the 
only failure in the book; but, as he is by way of being 
the leading personage, that is a considerable flaw. The rector 
and his daughters, and their relationships towards each other, 
are charmingly sketched: indeed, one does not often find 


* The Transgression of Terence Clancy. By Harold Vallings. Three volumes, 
Richard Bentley & Sons. 
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in modern fiction such an original and piquant character as Miss 
Kate Tredethlyn. Between her easy-going foolish father and her 
slightly weak-minded sister, that young woman has to play a stiff 
part in the activities of the little drama, and there is never an occa- 
sion to which she does not rise to our perfect satisfaction. Mrs. 
French-Chichester, who may be called the lady villain of the piece, 
has merit of another kind. Most of us have met her in real life, to 
our pain; here we have her so skilfully presented that we realize, 
for the first time, how interesting a self-seeking scheming woman 
of fashion is if only you can get over the aversion which her im- 
mediate presence induces. Mr. Simon Secretan, subordinate hero, 
is at the beginning a stupid, displeasing, even impossible, man ; but 
when Clancy’s transgression has shaken him up, he is eminently to 
our mind, especially in the free fight in the Market Place. All the 
other characters we could praise similarly, in respect of their fresh- 
ness ; but we need only say, as regards the remainder, that Ezekiel 
Doidge would have cast no disgrace on a novel by George Eliot. 
The story itself is good, and in the latter half quite exciting. 

In The Mun from Blankley’s* Mr. Anstey almost caps his origi- 
nal success with Vice Versi. We do not think much of the “other 
stories” ; but the piece which gives his new volume its title is in- 
genious and brilliant in the extreme. If we could give a taste of 
its quality we would; but the jeu-d’esprit does not lend itself to 
quotation. It gleams and glitters with fun and wit in every sen- 
tence, and, like a gem, is indivisible. 

The appearance of Mr. R. 8. Gundry’s Chinw and Her Neigh- 
bowrs ¢ simultaneously almost with the publication of the terms of 
the Franco-Siamese Convention is singularly opportune. It is true 
that the Siamese question has been blanketed by the Mashonaland 
question, and, for the moment, must lie with the wind of public 
interest taken out of her sails. It is not out of the racing, however. 
One of the unfortunate conditions of the Convention is that it 
offers no settlement, but expressly stipulates for a reopening of 
negotiations within six months. Mr. Gundry’s book, therefore, 
although it treats of a question recently urgent in the public mind 
and now passed from it, is not open to the criticism that there is 
no dish so flavourless as the cold newspaper “leader.” While deal- 
ing with recent French negotiations (to honour them with a polite 
name) it has a scope as much wider than they as the question of 
our interests in the East is wider than that of the line of demarca- 
tion between Siam and Annam. 

The great merit of Mr. Gundry’s book is its exceeding usefulness. 

* The Man from Blankley’s, and Other Sketches. By F. Anstey. Bradbury, 


Agnew, & Co. 
+ China and Her Neighbours. By R. 8. Gundry. Chapman & Hall. 
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It is informatory. It sets forth the whole range of the proceedings 
that led up to the question which recently taxed the wits of our 
diplomatists, and it will be handy when the questiondevelops. When 
however, we come to consider it as a work of art, we have certain faults 
to mention. It has the appearance of having been thrown together 
without much care for the adjustment of its part: so much, indeed, 
Mr. Gundry confesses. The book is compiled from articles contribu- 
ted to our own pages, to those of The Fortnightly Review, and to 
other periodicals; and sometimes, therefore, the writer doubles 
back upon himself. An important weakness is to be found in pp. 
92-97. The description of the closing scenes of the Franco-Chinese 
war, and of the curiously complicated and concurrent negotiation 
which it involved, seems inadequate—even allowing for the fact 
that the structure of the book necessitates the impression of a 
whole historical episode into a few pages. Never, surely, was a war 
(for it was war, however much M. Ferry might disguise it, for 
purpose of political convenience, under the guise of reprisals) 
undertaken with less comprehension of the task ahead, nor to a 
less useful purpose. The French could have had peace at any time 
by contenting themselves with the Convention of Tientsin; but 
they had committed themselves to declaring the attack on Colonel 
Dugenne, at Langson, a guet-apens, for which an indemnity 
was due, and found it as difficult to withdraw as China was un- 
willing to admit the accusation. The empty compromise by which 
the claim was eventually translated into a proviso that China 
should apply to French industry if she determined to make rail- 
roads and other works, but that this should not be interpreted as 
giving France a monopoly of the right of supply (the effect is 
clearly to neutralise the proviso), is sufficient evidence that both 
were fighting for an idea and were thankful to find a solution. 
The negotiations which led up to the protocol of Paris, April, 1885, 
and to the final treaty of Tientsin, form a really curious chapter of 
diplomacy, which Mr. Gundry would have done well to describe 
more fully. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Golf. 


To rae Korrors or “THe Narionat Review.” 
GGENTLEMEN,— 

It has been my lot to hear a great deal of very vigorous abuse 
levelled at an article by Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, which appeared in your 
October number. The holiest feelings of the golfing brotherhood have, it 
seems, been outraged. A novice whose proper attitude was respectful 
wonder at the performances of his elders, and retiring modesty as regards 
his own, has presumed to criticize the sacred mysteries. He has set him- 
self in the seat of judgment. He has surveyed the world of games, and 
with all the confidence of inexperience has pronounced upon the points 
wherein golf is wanting. Who can wonder that public feeling has been 
aroused, and that some perfervid countryman of my own has (in the pages 
of the Saturday Review) raised this apparently humble controversy to the 
level of an international dispute ? 

This attitude I find myself unable to assume. As regards the qualifi- 
cations of the writer it has to be observed, that in order to determine the 
relative merits of two sets of things, you must know them both; and it 
would certainly astonish me if those who think Mr. Lyttelton dis- 
qualified for his task by his comparative ignorance of golf, have anything 
like corresponding qualifications to speak with authority of the other games 
with which golf is to be compared. 

Nevertheless, there are two small points of detail on which I venture 
to form a somewhat different judgment from that which he has recorded. 
He is of opinion that golf, unlike cricket and football, affords no oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of tact and management. He was, doubtless, 
thinking when he made this statement of a match between single players. 
But the foursome is as ancient, as characteristic, and as delightful a way of 
playing the game, and no one who has seen much of it can doubt, that 
in the relations between the partners, there is ample scope for all the 
qualities which Mr. Lyttelton thinks the game gives no opportunity of 
displaying, and that the pair who are deficient in them, have usually the 
most painful reasons for regretting their absence long before the eighteenth 
hole is reached. 

The only other point on which I should venture to differ from Mr, 
Lyttelton refers to his opinion that the skill of one party in the giume 
has no tendency to evoke an exhibit‘on of corresponding skill by the 
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other. And it is, of course, true, as he points out, that since each 
player plays his ball in happy independence of any machinations on the 
part of his opponent, no parallel can be found in golf to the kind of 
effort elicited from the batsman by a shooter, or from the tennis player 
by a heavily cut ball in the back hand corner. It is, however, none the 
less certain that at least half the interest of a good game of golf consists 
in playing stroke against stroke; and he must, indeed, be a combatant 
insensible to the joys of battle, whose utmost powers are not called forth 
when (the game being “all square and one to play”) his opponent lays 
himself “ dead with his iron,” 

One other observation only appears to be called for by the article. 
My conviction is that the irritation which it appears to have produced 
in golfing circles is due not so much to the substantive propositions 
advanced by the writer as to the somewhat querulous tone which he 
adopts in his exordium. Golf is a game which can be played with very 
great success by those in middle life; in this respect, unlike racquets, 
football, and cricket, and even perhaps tennis. Here is a circumstance 
which I should have thought was entirely in favour of the game. But, 
oddly enough, this does not seem to be the universal opinion. There are 
persons so unreasonable as to visit their dislike of losing their first youth 
upon one of the recreations which most effectually mitigates the horrors 
of that uncomfortable process. In my opinion this is very ungrateful ; 
and it is perhaps a slight suggestion of this kind of ingratitude which has 
somewhat ruffled the readers of Mr. Lyttelton’s article. 

I should not, however, have occupied your space by touching on this 
point if it were not that the fact of golf being played by the middle-aged 
and the old, is regarded as a reason, by the young, for concluding, in the 
Jirst place, that the game cannot be a very difficult one, and in the second 
place, that it is not till middle-age that it need be mastered. These are 
very singular delusions. The violin can be played for the full term of 
man’s natural life, but it can only be learned to perfection by those who 
have great natural aptitude, and who make the best of this aptitude early 
in life. So it is with golf. It is better to have a late conversion than to 
remain unregenerate. But if the most distinguished cricketer or racquet- 
player defers, till age begins to steal upon him, the hour of reform, be- 
cause in the pride of his youth he perceives that men old enough to be his 
father are playing golf with distinction, he will, to his irremediable regret, 
find himself surpassed through life by men to whom, if success depended 
on natural endowments alone, he should be able to give a stroke a hole. 

[ remain, 
Your Obedient Servant, 


ArrHur JAMES BaALFour. 
Whittinghame. 
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The Silver Lining. 


To tHe Eprrors or “THe Narionat Review.” 

(GENTLEMEN, — 

I desire to lay an encouraging experience before your readers. 
The collection of signatures to the Petition against Home Rule in 
Ireland gave opportunities for discovering political feeling amongst the 
peasantry and farmers which we in the South, at all events, had not had 
for many years. As a rule it is not the slightest use approaching the 
subject with them. They either overwhelm you with much rhetoric and 
little sense, in whatever direction they think will be most pleasing to you, 
or else they profess absolute indifference and ignorance. It is a dangerous 
subject, of which they know very little beyond the golden promises their 
leaders have held out to them; but they do know well that they are not 
allowed to attend any meetings at which they might hear the other side, 
so, as a rule, they prefer not to run the risk of being overheard listening 
to a Unionist’s views. 

Curiosity now as to what this “ Petition” that everyone was talking 
about meant overcame their usual caution, and they gave signs of being 
interested. The opportunity was not to be neglected, and I, for one, took 
advantage of it in the village of X. It had been my custom for years 
to go into their cottages in the evenings, after six o’clock, when they were 
all back from work, and talk with them about themselves and their own 
small interests. Finding them now inclined to be interested in the 
Petition, I changed the subject of our conversation from private to public 
affairs, feeling that from sheer habit once they started they would tell me 
their real thoughts, even about Home Rule. 

[t was as if one were talking to intelligent but absolutely ignorant 
children. We used to sit round the wood fire—I on a chair specially 
dusted for me, the women round me on low “creepies,” or stools, with their 
handsome intelligent faces showing up well against the coloured handker- 
chiefs they nearly always wear on their heads, their elbows on their knees, 
listening with the sympathetic courtesy so natural to the Irish—the men 
of the house sat on the foot of the little wooden stairs or on the table, 
while their friends leant against door-posts or walls, all of them never 
failing to offer to put out their pipes. 

They began, of course, by saying they had never thought about Home 
Rule—they had nothing to do with politics—but they would like to know 
what this paper meant that so many were signing. I said I would tell 
them everything I knew about the subject, and if anyone had anything to 
say he was to stop me and ask as many questions as he liked. 

On this understanding we met together in one cottage or another every 
evening for about a fortnight. I started by slowly translating into their 
simple language the analysis of the Bill which was then daily appearing in 
the Times—the financial clauses were quite beyond them. 

“We don’t understand the figures, Miss, but if England sends money 
over here why don’t we get some of it? It’s divil a bit of money I iver 
sees but what | earn meself.” 
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[ tried to explain that it was public money, and the way they had the 
benefit of it was through their schools, hospitals, &c. 

“ But, Miss, isn’t it England that does the Board of Works, and doesn’t 
she always send us the bad pipes for water and sich like ?” 

This politician was however suppressed, as everyone agreed that as the 
Boards were composed of Irishmen, the pipes were probably chosen by 
them. 

“Tell us, Miss, what good else do we get by belonging to England ?” 

“ What good at all does her army and ships do us ¢” 

I then told them, as a practical example, the story of the Gibraltar Jew, 
who was killed by the Sultan’s soliders in Morocco, and how, as he was a 
British subject, England insisted on punishment. 

The tale took hold of their eminently picturesque minds. 

“ Look at that now !” 

“Ts that so, Miss ?” 

“ And do you mean, Miss, that if it had been an Irishman, England 
would have done the same ?” 

I assured them it would have been the same if the man killed had been 
Paddy M’Grath, the acknowledged good-for-nothing of the village. There 
was still one obstinate voice. 

“ Wouldn’t Ireland be able to do the same ?” 

“‘ How so, without ships or soldiers to frighten them with ?” 


“ But they say, Miss, that when they get Home Rule they are going to 
make Ireland so rich she'll be after having ships and soldiers of her own.” 
‘‘ How are they going to do it 
‘“‘ Why they'll work all the mines the landlords won’t let us work now.” 
After some argument they were, I think, convinced, or partly so, that 
landlords, especially Irish, are just as fond of money as other people, and 


” 


if there was a chance of any mines that they possessed paying, they would 
be the first to workthem. I told them also a little about mining life, and 
we all came to the conclusion that, as far as they personally were concerned, 
the extra pay that they expected would hardly make up for the daily 
life. Growing their own tobacco was also a pleasure they looked forward 
to—England being the obstacle at present. Now and then someone 
would fall back on the old high-sounding sentiments of freeing the country. 

“Tn what way are you not free? England protects you because you 
can’t do it yourselves; but you do as you like, go to America when you 
like, have your own religion, and send your own members to Parliament.” 

“But, Miss, wouldn’t it be grand to have our own Parliament in 
Dublin ?” 

“ Ah, don’t be talkin’,” called out a voice from the background, ‘‘if them 
mimbers get to Dublin they'll be killin’ and atin’ each other!” Which 
sally was received with much laughter. 

“Did ye iver see the English House of Parliament, Miss? I suppose 
now they wouldn’t let the Irish mimbers spake out much there?” 

[ couldn’t help smiling broadly, and proceeded to describe to them a day 
| had spent there at the time the illiterate vote was being fought over. 
The Irish love a picture, and they all drew nearer as I «described exactly 
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what the House was like and where the principal members were sitting— 
eager interruptions every now and then. 

“Ts that so, Miss, and whoever’s up first with his hat spakes first ?” 

‘**Thin I expect our mimbers have their turn. Go on now, Miss, tell us 
more about England.” 

“ Ah, but she’s a grand country !” 

* And isn’t is grand to belong to her as well as to Ireland?” I ven- 
tured. 

“ That’s so, and isn’t a great many English Irish, Miss, so to say, Molly’s 
sister here’s married to an Englishman in London.” 

“ Eh, and he’s a good man too!” 

“Tt seems to me,” I said, “that the only freedom you want is to be 
allowed to think what you like and to say what you think. Lots of you 
say you would like to sign the Petition, but are afraid. That is real want 
of freedom.” 

“Tt is so, Miss, but what can we do? There’s Mary and Kitty, didn't 
they go to a Union meetin’ once, and the bhoys come out from the town 
at night and walked round the cottage sayin’ they was goin’ to fire it-—- 
Lord, Miss, but they had a time of it, and they had to go to Americky, 
they could get no good at all here afterwards.” . 

“Tis thrue, Miss, an’ we just have the dhread.” 

* We want none of their Home Rule. What good have they ever done 
us ?” 

“ Well,” said a Parnellite, “I don’t know that they’ve done us any 
good, but they’re winnin’ now and can’t go agin them, it would be like 
desertin’ them after they’ve had all the hard work.” 

I quite agreed with this sentiment as a high one, but suggested that 
the good of the country should go before the good of the members, and as 
for hard work, serving their country had proved a very comfortable 
amusement for some of them—take, for instance, their own member. 

“ Ah, the blaggarrd, much work he does ! ” 

“ Walkin’ about the streets in his black coat and shiny hat as if he was 
a gintleman, instead of mindin’ his shop.” 

A chorus of general abuse followed. 

“Then why on earth do you voteforhim. I know you all despise him — 
the very children run after him and laugh at him when they can get safe 
round the corners. I have never heard any of you say a good word for 
him, yet year after year you go on voting for him.” 

There was a silence and a little moving. 

Then: “ You see we never interfere,” and *“ We do as we're told— it’s 
little difference, you see Miss, it makes to us who’s our mimber.” 

“ But surely you've got a better specimen than that. Can't you choose 
someone else you think more of, and say you'll have him and no one else.” 

“ Jesu, Mary and Joseph! What are you after sayin’ ?” 

“‘ Lord, Miss, dear, we couldn’t do that,” 

“‘ No we niver interfere wan way or another !” 

The end of our evening meetings was, that out of a village of about a 
hundred and twenty inhabitants over sixteen years of age, eighty-seven 
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signed the Petition against Home Rule, a good many refusing on account 
of “ the dhread,” and some of the old because, as their sons and daughters 
told me, “ They couldn’t put it out of their heads that Home Rule meant 
no work and plenty of whiskey.” Hardly any would sign without a 
solemn promise on my part that their names should never be read in 
Ireland—others, after refusing decidedly before their neighbours, came to 
me afterwards and signed, giving as their reason that “there was no 
knowin’ who wouldn’t be afther tellin’ on them.” They have since been 
more courageous, and a good many have attended a Unionist meeting. 

This is only a specimen of one small village, there must be hundreds 
more in Ireland that with the same ignorance are voting in the same blind 
way—returning time after time members for whom they have no respect 
or liking in their private or public characters. The more one knows of the 
people the more one realises that ignorance is the chief foundation of the 
boasted Nationalist majority. The only way to get rid of this ignorance is by 
imparting knowledge. How to do it is of course the great difficulty in Ireland. 
The usual means of public meetings are of no use, the people have no grown- 
up independence, they are like children and are simply forbidden to attend. 
But surely good might be done if in every village or district all over 
Ireland someone could be found who would undertake to make personal 
friends of the people and gradually gain their confidence and encourage 
them to talk about public affairs, so that at all events the first crust of 
ignorance might be broken through. They have to be taught to be public- 
spirited, and this can only be done by showing them how the public good 
affects their individual daily life, self-interest being the starting-point with 
undeveloped natures. 

It would at first be uphill work, but the Irish being sympathetic and 
also conceited have a natural inclination towards acquiring knowledge, and 
one cannot but hope that after a little they would seek it for themselves, 
thus developing their characters and brains. 

No one imagines, of course, that the removal of ignorance would involve 
the total disappearance of Home Rule, but one does feel that whatever 
might be the future policy of the country, there would be some chance 
that it represented general opinion. At present political power is in the 
hands of a few who have been elected by partisans and are only nominally 
supported by thousands of frightened and ignorant children, 

I remain, 
Yours truly, 
An Irisn GiR-. 
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